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ABSTRACT 

Based on two national assessments of the writing 
proficiency of representative samples o^ students in grades 4, 8, and 
11 conducted during the school years ending in 1984 and 1988, this 
report assesses the inf ormat.i ^^e , persuasive, and imaginative writing 
performance of the nation's students and tracks changes in 
performance over time. The first three chapters of the report 
describe student performance on the informative, persuasive, and 
imaginative writing tasks included in the writing trend assessments, 
based on the results of the primary trait and holistic analyses. The 
fourth chapter summarizes trends in average task accomplishment for 
the nation and various demographic subpopulations . In the fifth 
chapter, trends in students* grammar, punctuation, and spelling are 
discussed. The sixth cl^uipter discusses factors that appear to be 
related to writing performance, such as students' instructional 
experiences and home environment. The report concludes that despite 
^ome progress on some tasks, students' writing performance across 
tasks remains low and has changed little across time. The report also 
finds that the extent to wh.i.ch students at all grade levels value 
writing, u:^3e .it in their own lives, and engage in writing process 
activj.ties remains quite limited. (A procedural appendix and an 
appendix of data are attaclied.) (HS) 
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What is The Nation's Report Card? 



THK NATION'S KKPOH I CAHl), lh(^ National Assrssmnnl of Kdiicatioiiii! IMogrrss (NAKP), is Ihn only 
nationally roprosrnlativt^ and (U)ntinuing assossincjnt ot what AnuM ica's students know and can do in 
various siihjoct arnas. Sinot^ UHU), assnssnicuits havo Uvxm conduotcul |km iodic^ally in reading, niatluMnat- 
ics, scicnco, writing, history/goography, and other tlnlds. Hy making ol ijtulivt^ intdrination on student 
pnrtormanr.c availahir to |)oli(\vinaknrs at thn national, state, and local It^vels, NAKP is an integi al pai t of 
our nation's evaluation of the condition and progress ofcuiucation. Only intorniation relat(ul to aoadeinie 
achievement is collected under this program. NAKP guarantees the privacy ol individual students and 
their lamilios. 

NAKP is a congir.ssionally man 'uted pi'oject ot'tlu^ National Centcj* tor Kducation Statistics, the U.S. 
Department ot Kduc^atioti. The Coinii .'ssionei" of K( Uication Statisti(!S is responsihie, hy law, tor carrying 
out the NAKP project thi ough competitu - awards to (lualitnul organi/ itions. NAKP reports directly to tlu^ 
Commissioner, who is also responsihie Ic pioviding continuing reviews, Including validation studies 
and solicitation ofpuhlic comment, on NAI.P's conduct and usefulness. 

In H)«H, Congress created the National Assessment Coverning Hoard (NACH) to Idrmulatc; policy 
guidelines for N/vKP. The hoard is responsihie for selec^ting tlu; suhjec^t ai eas to he assessed, which may 
include adding to those specified hy Congi dss; idcntitying appropriate achievcimenl goals for eac^h age 
and grade; developing assessment ohjectives; developing test speciilcations; designing tlie assessmcinl 
methodolo^; dc^veloping guideliiK^s and slandrirds for data analysis and foi* reporting and disseminating 
results; developing standards and pi'ocedures for interstate, regional, and national compai isons; im- 
proving the form anil use of the National Ass(^ssm(Mit; and (nisuring that all items selccletl tor use in the 
National Assessment are free from racnal, cultural, g(»nd(ir, or regional hias. 
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OVERVIEW 



^ '"^ ^% HIS RKPOHT IS basod on two 
i/^. *i national assessrnonts of wiiting 
proficicnny conducted during 
4^ the school years ending in 1984 
and 1988. In each of the assess- 
ments, nationally representative 
samples of students in grades 4, 8; and 11 — 
approximately 18;()()0 students in all — 
responded to a series of writing tasks. 10 
assess the informative^ persuasive, and imagi- 
native writing performance of the nation's 
students, and to trac^k changes in. perform- 
ance over time, the 1988 ass(issment includ(ul 
a set of 12 writing taaks that had been ad- 
minister(ui in 1984.' Thus, the same tasks 
were given to nationally representative? 
samples of students at two difftn (uit points in 
time. Students also wer(^ ask(»d to provide 
demographic information and to answtir a 
brief (jut^stionnain) about tlunr writing expe- 
ri(5n(^es and instruction. 

Hc(uuis(^ comp(^t(inc(» in onti typ(3 of writing 
does not necessarily go hand in liand with 



competence in another, the 1984 and 1988 
assessmcMits were designed to examine stu- 
d(^nts' abilitic^s to enigage in thi'ee types of 
writing: informative, persuasive, and imagi- 
native. For (example, students Wino asked to 
com})lete brief informative descriptions, 
reports, and analyses; to write persuasive 
letters and arguments; and to invent their 
own stories. The papers were evaluat(id on 
the^ basis of students' success in accomplish- 
ing the specific purpose of each writing task 
(as measur(ul by primary trait scoring), their 
ri^lativ(i writing tliu^ncy (as measurc^d by ho- 
listic scoring), and thcnr mastery of the con- 
V(Mitions of writtcni Knglish (as nuuism-ed by 
their spelling, punctuation, and grammar). 

Major Findings: 1974^1988 

Altlioiigh thi) n^sults pr(iS(Mit(yl Uvrv, r,;in- 
nol tlinicnly linkcul to th(» results from 
assessnuMiis conduct(id prior to 1984, lh(} 
prc)CMulin*es us(ul iiV(\ similar to tliosci that 
serv(Mi as the basis lor th(^ previous NAKP 



'A lorllnMjiniiiK vvpnW uill Mnnrn.n i/r irMihs loi ihc ciitlrr srI nl wiitiii/; l;i:,ks a(liiiinist(M (ul iti )'J<SS, inrludiiiK ^^niiv ol l(ui/^<n- 
n!sp()tis<? linxifi atul several nrav tasks tluU wv.w tmt ititrludcul in th(t l')H I asscsstruuil. 
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report Writing Trends Across the Decade, 
1974-84^ Taken together, these tvvo reports 
provide the following view of trends aci'oss 
the 14-year period from 1974 to 1988. 

Levels of writing performance in 1988 
appeared to be substantially the same as in 
1974. Many students continued to perform at 
minimal levels on the NAEP writing assess- 
ment tar>ks, and relatively few performed at 
adequate or better levels. 

At the elementary school level, writing 
perfoiraance has been relatively constant. 
From 1974 to 1984, students evidenced in- 
creased performance on some tasks and 
decreased performance on others. From 1984 
to 1988, they improved somewhat on sevei^al 
tasks and did not decline on any. 

At the middle school level, Ihei^e have been 
changes from assessment to assessment, but 
the net effect over the 14-yeai^ pei iod is one of 
relative stability. Mixed trends between 1974 
and 1979 werci followed by consistently im- 
proved pfM formance between 1979 and 1984. 
However, between 1984 and 1988, eighth- 
grade students showed more declines than 



gains, reducing performance to approxi- 
mately the 1974 and 1979 levels. 

At the high school level, there has also 
beeui little overall change. Performance de- 
creased for most tasks between 1974 and 
1979 and recovered somewhat in 1984. How- 
ever, from 1984 to 1988, performance changed 
little on most tasks. Consequently, despite a 
dip in 1979, performance between 1974 and 
1988 appears to have remained quite consis- 
tent. 

Summary of Procedures: 1984 and 1988 

To examine trends in writing achievement 
from 1984 to 1988, one sen of analyses, based 
on primary trait scoring, focuses on the 
writer's effectiveness in accomplishing each 
task; it is sensitive to the writer's understand- 
ing of the audience as well as to the inclusf ;n 
of specific features needed to accomplish the 
specific purpose of that task. The primary 
trail scoring criteria defined five levels of task 
accomplishment: not rated, unsatisfactory 
minimal, adequate, and elaborated. General 
definitions of these levels are provided on the 
following page. 



■'S<!r Ajlluii- N. AppIcluM', JmlithA Lanf^cr. Ina VS Mnllis. Wiitifit* trends Arn,s'i tlw DrnnU', imsi H'rincfton, \M: Kdiicatronal 
'IVslinK^J-i vice. N'aliotwil Asm'^,mm(MiI oI KdiicatiNtial I'l of'jcs;,, lor thii ihitaih-H ('fud i rsiills li (Jiti VX/\ Ui li)H4. Ihc r )ata Appendix 
cniiliiins tln» tiKincs trnin that rcjioti, wliirh p) oviddd \Uv Ur\u\ irsulls Uu- (mcIi of tli(^ tasks included in the l!)74 lo ]\m writing 
asscssintints. Tin: asscssnieiit approach liniii 11)74 t(j V.mX is c(»n:.ist(!nt witli tlii! IDHl to 1{JM« trend rcMilts jircscntcd Imi cin (i.e., tlu! 
types ul writin^' task.-> and ■.ct)rin/4 inetlidii;.! I fourver, Ijc/rinninf^ in Vm, \'AKP cxp.andcd the nnuil)rr of dilterent kinds of tasks given 
tu stndeiii:. and {jtivelojwid new annlyllc prf)c(!d\ii (\s tor l eportin^^ writiiif^ ass(!ssinent n^sults. 'rhis information is not aviiiloblo for 
assiiSMnntit.s prl(jr to 
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Elaborated* Studonts providiiif^ nlahoi ated responses v^ent beyond the essen- 
tial, rdleeting a higher level of coherence and providing vnore detail to support 
the points made. 

Adequate* Students providing adequate responses included the information 
and ideas necessary to accomplish the underlying task and were considered 
likely to be effective in achieving the desired purposti. 

Mmimal. Students writing at the minimal level recognized some or all of Xhv, 
elements needed to v;omplete the task but did not manage these elements well 
enough to assure that the purpose of the task would be achieved. 

UiiHatiftfaetory. Students who wiote papers judged as unsatisfactory pro- 
vided very abbreviated, circular, or disjointed responses that did not even 
begin to address the wiiting task. 

Not Rated. A small percentage of the responses were blank, indecipherable, 
or compl(3tely off task, or contained a statement to the effect that the student 
did not know bow to do the task; these responses were not rated. 



'I'he samples of writing gencrat(3d by stu- 
dents in the assessments represent tb(3ir abil- 
ity to produce first-draft writing on demand 
in a relatively short time under h^ss than 
ideal conditions; thus, the guideline's for 
evaluating task accomplishment are di^sign* 1 
to reflect these* constraints and do not requin 
a finished pe^rformance. H(icaus(3 primary 
trait scoring is based on esttiblished criteria, 
it is theoretically possible! for all papeM S to be 
rated at the bigliest level on a straighlfor 
ward task, or for all pape^rs to be scoreul at 
the low(3st U)vo.ls on a particularly difficult 
task. Thus, the j)rimarv trait scoring protuv 
dure provides the best assessment of stu- 
dents' ability to pt^rform the task. 



An analysis of \\ut })rimary ti'ait results us- 
ing the AvcT'age Kt^sponse Method (ARM) 
provides an estimate of trends in students' 
av(!rage perlbrmancc! across the s(U of tasks 
for the nation and for subpopulations of stu- 
dents.** 

Another set of analyses, bas(!d on gc^ncji al 
impression or holistic scoring, focusc^s ow 
the writ(M 's fluency in r(!sponding to each 
task relative to the })erfoi*mance of otbc^r stu- 
dents at tb.-it g".i/'c h^vei. It is s(uisitiv(3 to a 
range of diffeiv^nt skills, including organiza- 
tion, quality of cont(Mit, grammar and usag(3, 
spt^Jling, punctuation, and word choice. In 
holisli(.' scoring, readers do not make sepa- 



'riii-lhor (Ititiiils iilxjnt the Avcra/^c H(!;i|HinM' Mnlfuul lAHM) U>v M aliiig .xsscssiMriit results c.ui hr ftniiul In \\\t' rnuN-diiral Appnncllx. 
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rate judgments about sp(3cific aspects of writ- 
ing, but instead consider the overall effecU, 
rating eac:h paper on a O-poinl scale based on 
its general fluency relative to the other pa- 
p(M\s being tivaluated. Unliko primary traii 
scores, the average s(U)re for a set of pap(;rs 
rated holistically will generally fall near the 
midpoint of this scale. 

Thus, primary trait scoring permits year to 
y -^ar and grade levcil to grade level cx)mpari- 
sons on specific criteria applic^d across the 
grades, while holistic scoring permits year to 
year comparisons of relative fluency at (lach 
grade. A descri})tinn of the primary trait and 
holistic scoring procedures and a compari- 
son of results from the tvvo methods are in- 
cluded in the Procedural Appendix. 

The final set of analyses, applied to a sub- 
set of the papers, closely examines students' 
accuracy in spelling, grammar, and punc- 
tuation. {See Procedural Appendix for the 
scoring scheme.) 

Grade Level Findings: 1984 and 1988 

D(ispit(; some progress on some tasks, 
overall, studcMiis' writing p(;rformance aci'oss 
tasks remains low and has changed iittle 
across time. In both 1984 and 11)88, substan- 
tially more than halftb(; high-scho(jl students 
assessed wrote a less than adequate; r(;s|K)iis(i 
to live of the six writing tasks arlministered. 
Furtbei', the (ixt(^nt to which studtuUs at all 
grade hovels value; wriling, us(^ it in tluMr (nvn 
liv(;s, and engager in writing process acliviti(^s 
remains quite limited. 

(irado 4. StU(i(;nt.s slu)W(^d signilicant gains 
in the pcnu^ntage of n^sponscs judg(ul adr> 
(]uat(^ or bett(M on thr(u^ of [hv. six wriling 
tasks givcMi at grjuie 4, Vhr. r(^lative Ibnincy nl 
fourth grarltM s' r(^sp()ns(;s also iMi|?»'ovr;(l on 
one task. No significant d(u:r(uis(!S 'urro.is time 



W(;re found for any task administered at this 
grade level. However, the summary analysis 
across tasks indi(;ated that the change in 
av(;rag(; performance betwetm 1984 and 1988 
was not stalislzcaily signilicant.** 

Grade 8. Kighth graders showed signifi- 
cant increases from 1984 to 1988 in the per- 
centage of adequate or better responses on 
two of six tasks requiring informative or per- 
suasive writing, and showed improved flu- 
(;ncy on one task. However, they showed 
declines on one task in the percentage of 
adequate or better responses and on two 
tasks in the percentage of minimal or better 
responses. The declines evidenced by these 
stud(;nts outweighed the gains, and as a result; 
stud(ints at grade 8 showed a significant de- 
cline overall. 

Grade 11. At grade 11, there was an in- 
crciase in the jjcrcontage of students who 
W(irc able to write a minimal or better re- 
sponse to one informative task. In addition, 
fluency in response to one of the persuasive 
tasks also incr(»as(3d. However, on average, 
the uriting performance of these high-school 
students showed no significant change from 
1984 to 1988. 

Additional Highlights 

StiKl(»nts Im both assussiu^'nts appranul to have 
the most suec(;ss on inforniativ<; wi lling tasks that 
nH|uin!(l straif^jliltbrvvard reports uv I(;ll(n\s. A 
majority of the (Mghth- and t^lc'venlh-grade stu- 
(ItMits w/vnU] rt^sponses to those; tasks that wore 
judged :i{lcquat(^ or bett(;r. 

In IJKSS, siu(l<;nts at gradt^s ^: and 11 iir.prov<ul 
over [\\{){v counterparts in \\m on an inrorniativo 
task rcfiuiring analysis. HovvovfM', perforniancn 
I'oniairuHl wry low, (hily Ki to 14 percent of lh(! 
sliK loots at <Mt!i<M'gra(l<! level rospondcnl afietiuatolv 
or hvMvA- to this task, which asked tlum tn com- 
par(; and contrast alt(^rnativ(;s. 



'It ■•IhhiIH he [Mit.'d thai iuw n\ ihr in:-k-, on wliu li llu ,r •h-rnciil.ti \ ■»rlu..il '.Indriil > in.idr M/;nitir.ml /;.iim:. ;,m imn;;.n.'ili\c uritin/^ 
task cMuld not \w liu hidrd in [\\v Mirnmaiv analv loi hrlmii al irasdns I urllin- inlor.nalinri is pr(JVi<|(M| in 'lhr I'rocrMlural 
A|ipriidix. 
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In I Grsuasive writing, fourth graders showeul 
improvements in tlieir ability to convince othei s 
iind refute opposing points of view. Rcisults foi' 
eighth graders were mixed and pcirformance at 
grade 11 showcjd little change. ^eT^•:^r than one- 
third of the students \wote responses judged ad(v 
quate or better to any of th(^ persuasive tasks. Even 
at grad(j 11, only 28 percent wrot(» adequatfi or 
better responses to the least difficult ^.arsuasive 
task. 

Sixty-five percent of the fourth graders demon- 
strated an und(M'standiiig of the basics of sloiy- 
telling, but only 15 percent were able to write 
well-developed stories. 

Black and Hispanic students appc^arc^d to show 
consistent improvements at all thnu^ grade levc^ls, 
although the changes w(jre not statistically signifi- 
cant.^ 

For the nation as a whole, studc^nts' control of 
the mechanics of written English was cu)mparable 
in 1984 and 1988. How(Jver, Black students showcul 
small gains in grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing relative to their White counterparts. 

At all grade levels, students iei)oi1ed some- 
what mon^ fn^quent school writing assignments 
in 1988 than in 1984. This was particularly ti un for 
essays and other forms of informative and persua- 
sive writing. Howevc^r, 36 |)(M'cent of tluj (ikMiiUh 
grad(jrs i'(»})orted that th(jy had not written an 
essay, comi)osition, or theme for their English 
class in the pi evious week, 

hi l'J88, fourth and (eighth graders i^jportcd 
doing more revising than did t'neir counterparts 
in th(j (^arli(!r assessmein; howevei*, {he use of 
revising strat(5gi(!s n^portcid by students in grade 
11 did not appcjar to change* across time. 

Students' attitudf^s toward writiiu; (^hangc^d 
slightly across time. In 1988, fourth and eighth 



graders app(iai'(»a more awarc^ of the positives 
value of writing in their lives, and eighth and elev- 
enth grad(irs reported engaging in more self-spon- 
sored writing acUivities. 

in both 1984 and 1988, students' enjoyment of 
writing and their likelihood of writing outside of 
school decr(3ased as thcni- grade level incrc^ased. 
In 1988, only 26 per(umt of the elevcmth graders 
report(id engaging in much writing outside of 
school. 



A Note on Interpretations 

NAEP reports the perforinancc? of groups 
of students; not individuals. The results in 
this report include measures of avei^age wa^it- 
ing performance for groups of students and 
the percentages of students responding to 
the assessment tasks at different levels of 
success. Because the averages and the per- 
centages presented in this report are based 
on samples, they are necessrjrily estimates. 
Like all estimates based on surveys, they are 
subjec^t to sampling error as well as meas- 
urement error. 

NAEP uses a complex procedure — the 
jackknife methodolog\' — to compute stan- 
dard errors Uiat estimate the sampling error 
and other random error associated with 
obsfTved assessment results. This report 
adher(^s to a standard cu)nvention whei'c^by 
trend diffenmces are identifuid as significant 
(noKul with an asterisk) only if they an* at 
least twice as large* as thciir standai'd errors. 
Sueh differences arc^ d(^scrib(ul in this l eport 
as "significant" improvements oi^ declines in 
the statistical s(uise. 



''•rue (ividcruM! ot st.-ihililv or sli/^)it iinpi .)\ rmtMU in »hc ui iiin/; proficif-ncy >>! IJlack liigh-.vlinnl siiid.-nl-, is p.n tii-uLirk fm'nin n/^irii^ 
givrn that the (liopcMiti'iitc fniMht-sr slfjtlcnl.', h.isirpoiAfullv been ilccirasin/^ <\\u'r 1'.)'/ I. As Illa<-k stndcnis wlu) in prtniniisNcii inif;ln 
have U'H .HcluMil ai r now nioi c likriv In remain, imh' nni;ht cxperl the uritin.'; pei toi in.-eiec ni i^lar k hi;^li m-IuhjI stnil. e.t> tjveriHrto 
(teeliiK* However, llit; \A!;i^ prrtoi riMiitM' rt'snlts iniliratr^ s!i^;in !',;nns ratl.er ih.in rleeliiK s. in thi-ir pnjlieienrv 1' S I)r,„ii (nwrit nt 
r.diicatinii. OKiee nt hchiealional Hiv.r^nrh ;>nfl linprovenu-nt, Natiinial Ccuiter lur KiUication Slalisties, liiHH ' luruttuti Indivntors 
lU'ashin^^ton, MC: U.S. Uepartrnenl ol l.dneation. l'J««). \).ZH 
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It is important however, to distinguish sta- 
tistical significance from educational sig- 
nificance. Some statistically significant dif- 
ferences may not mei^it educational concern 
and some patterns of results that are not 
statistically significant rnay have educational 
significance. Readci^s must use their own 
knowledge and experience to decide for 
themselves how important particular changes 
or differences are in the real world, since 
statistical conventions can aid, but not 
replace, good judgment. 

Interpreting the assessment results — at- 
tempting to put them into a real world con- 



text, advancing plausible explanations, and 
suggesting possibhj courses 0-; action — will 
always be an art, not a ':ciencr3. No one c:an 
control all the possible variables affecting a 
survey And any particular change in achieve- 
ment may be explained in many ways or per- 
haps not at all. The interpretive remarks in 
this l eport represent the professional judg- 
ments of NAEP staff and consultants and must 
sland the tests of reason and the reader's 
knowledge and experience. The conjectures 
may not always be correct; but they repre- 
stint a way of stimulating the debate neces- 
sary to achieve a full understanding of the 
results and to implement appropriate action. 



Chapt63rs(3ne, Two, and Three of this report describe student performance on the informa- 
tive, persuasive, and imaginative writing tasks included in the writing trend assessments, 
based on the results of the primary trait and holistic analyses. Chapter Four summarizes 
trends in average task accomplishment for the nation and various demographic subpopula- 
tions; offering a global view of the assessmeiit results. In Chapter Five, trends in students' 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling are discussed. Finally Chapter Six discusses factors that 
appear to be n^lated to writing performance; such as students' instructional experiences and 
home environment. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



NHlHM/VnVK WKi riNd IS iis(ui to 

c:()nv(\v idnas tf) inform oIIhms 

ahoiil tar:ts, fnuliuf^S; or jiroocdurMS. 
It can involves siinj)l(! r(^lfilliiig or vr~ 
))i)rliog as us more. t^oinpU^x 

analysns oi'^(Hi(M\'ili/ati()ns aiioiil ex- 
pin idruu^s or knowUulf;^. Wv. use. infoniiativti 
writin/,5 vvln;n roinpt sing a \v.[U)v, dc.sci ihinf; 
a fl ip \v<^ hav(^ {al<(!n, intrgratin/^ l(u:lnr(^ nol(\s 
into a \vi ilt(Hi r(!|)oi l, r<M:nr(lin^; an analysis 
ol tilt; roctMit slork niarkrl ci ash, and gcMHW - 
alixiiig financial lessons \v(; hav(; i(\'irn(Mi. In- 
f'onnativ(! writing s(;r'vos many purpos(\s in 
arinomplishin/!; nvt^rvday as well as arad(uni(: 
goals and can involve straiglitlorward as well 



as iiighly coniijU^x thinking. 

or fh(^ fiv(; intbimalive writing tasks 
included in tli(^ ass(vssm(nit ol tr(;nds, one 
retpiii'ed a r(^|}nrt from pcn sonal (^xpcu ienct^, 
thr(H5 r(i(]nii'(ul r(;ports from givcui informa- 
tion, and on(^ nujninul analysis ol* giv(;n 
information. TogcMlu^r, tlH^y iviloct Wh) dwv.i- 
sity of |Mirpos(!s for wlii(^h informative^ writ- 
ing is und(Mlak(!n. FICIIHK 1.1 nr(!S(nits data 
on tlHqH^re(Mitag(M)f stud(?nts vvh()p(!rf()rmed 
at or ahov(; the r animal and ade(inat(^ lev(^ls 
ol task fieeomplishm(Mit for rarh infoi'mativt; 
task includcti in {hv, nm and 1!)88 ass(\ss- 
nunits. 
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FIGUPP 1.1 



Trends in Informative Writing: 
Grades 4, 8, and 11 
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Percentage at or above 
"Minlmar' Level 



Percentage at or above 
"Adequate" Level 



Reporting from 
Personal Experience 

■ Job Application 

Grade 11 



Reporting from 
Given Information 

■ Plants 

Grade 4 

■ XYZ Company 

Grade 4 

Grad 3 

■ Appleby House 

Grade 4 

Grade 8 
Grade 11 



Analytic Writing from 
Given Information 

■ Food on 
the Frontier 

Grade 8 
Grado 11 



80.0 



I n9.rr 

84.8 



M 8.7 

14.2 
13.4 




1(30 0 



too 



1988 
1984 



• Show:, :-,t;msti(ritlv su)nifir^iii1 'i!ff(uonf hf^t Wccii yr.ir, .H thf> .()'; \v\<v\ S/m' thr O.ila Appendix fnr j.u kknifcd 
!it;.iiu}iJi(l errors ,Hid tin? f'focodural AppL'ridix for inf or fruition on NALP rnutfiods for cofn()iiting stMndnrd f:rrors. 
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Reporting from Personal Experience 



"Job Application" njquirod elovunth-z^rado slu- 
donts to provide a brief description of a d(?sii'- 
able summer job and to summarizo their 
previous experiences or qualifications for it. 



M()i'(^ (^hmnilh gradcM's pi'ovidod aclc(|uate 
01' b(Utei' r(\spi)nsos to this task than lo any 



()th(M' infoi'inalivi^ task th(\y vvoi'c assigned. In 
1984, (58 p(M'c:enl ol llu^ (^k^vcMith gracl(M\s [)r()- 
vid(Kl at huisl an achuiuato desoriptioii of their 
jc)h-r(^lat(Hi expcMMcMicos and 84 percont })ro- 
videcl a clescrijDtion that was judged iniiiiinal 
01' h(^tt(n\ 'Hie 1988 results indic:ate iio signifi- 
cant change across linu* in performance on 
Ihislask {^m 'lABLK 1.1). 



TABLE 1.1 



Reporting from Personal 
Experience: Trenns in the 
Percentage of Students 
at Each Level of 
Task Accomplishnnent 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



rawfi 

m 



Not Rated Unsatisfactory 
Job Application: Grade 1 1 



1988 
1984 



1.3 
1 4 



1P..8 
14,4 



Minimal 



17.5 
162 



Adequate 



64.4 
65.4 



Elaborated 



4,1 

Z.7 



Noto: No stiitisticilly :>i(|iii(i(.mt iliffcrciK c hctwcfii yc.iis ,it the .OS level. No '.iriniticiiiiu' test is reported when the proportion 
of students a[ a score point is less than 5. See Data Appendix for jackknifed standard errors. 



Ill U)8S, approximately 15 iitnccnl of IIk' (iUivtMitli graddrs provirlctl iiii.satisrafitorv w, 
spoMSdstliat (lid not pni.stnit ativdotail al)oiil tlio typn ol joh d(\sip{ul. I'or (!.\amplo, tho Ibllowiiig 
slU(i(Mil rospoiisc, r('pr()iiu(.(!(i V(M'l)atim, is ty|)i(;al ol suoli papors. 



A I./ 



.13. 



Kosponscs i-atod as minimal providocl sonid d itail, but tlicy created no organizational 
framowork loi- the; roadcr to uso to fit th(! parts togiithor, 'I'liiiy nuuitioncd thu kind of jol) 
d(!sii-(>d, but did not dosnribo relevant hobbies, interests, or past eniploynicint. The following 
student writing samples are typictil. 



J . 4 J - -i— /J • ^ A .... A 




Despite some progress on some tasks, overall, students' writing performance 
across tasks remains low and has changed little across time. 
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R(ispoiiso.s judgod as adnquato contained somo information about tlin job desired and 
presented some relevant l^aokground appi opi iale to the job. The following examples are 
typical of the responses provided by nearly two-thirds of the eleventh graders. 



person /ijg;/ />? ^ rgr^feu'/? yAjng ^ 



6rij?(/Wi X li A A/t mpl ^^^^ 

oM^^c^y Ttmnu. fiydtJ\. g^i^^aAo 
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In contrast; the most successful papcu-s — rat(!d as "elaboi-atod" — provided a full d(!S(;rip- 
tion within a cohesive fi-amework. In these papers, students d(!scribed ihi; desiicd job as well 
as their qualifications and expei icnce, and went b(^yond [\m basic elements l equired in an 
effort to "sell" themselves. The following is an example of such a paper. 



fl W &Kd&^4Jb^ <L^m^ (yjfifi^ :^ 




Reporting from Given Information 



"Planls" r(!(iuir(Kl fourth-/ aih^ studiiiUvS to 
suiimiarizc; a s(:i(;n(u» (}\p(;rnncnt diiiiicKid in 
a s(;ri(;;s of [juitincs slunvinjij ditffUHUit sta^tjs 
of a plant's growth. 

"XY/ i.onipany" miuiptid fourth- and (iif^htli 
|i{radn NtudcHits to (U)nipl(;t(^ a I(»lt(;r (jxplainin^ 



that a pr(»vioiisIy ord(»r(»d r-shii t had not h(Mjn 
rocoivnd and proposing a courso of action. 

"Appl(iby Honsc!" rfuinirod fourth, (jiglith, and 
('i(jV(MUh f^ra(l(»rs to write; a n(;\vspap(;r artic^lc 
has(!d on nolens tlioy wv.W) j^mnx ahout an 
unuHual hauntod liousu. 



1 



In both assossmtnits, thero wo.vo. sharp dif- 
fcreiicos at oach grade; lovcl in stiidonts' por- 
foi-manco on the infornialivt! tasks that in- 
volved rei)orting from given information. See 
lABLK 1.2 bdow. 

Fourth gradei-s performed liest in respond- 
ing to the Plants task; in 1984, 84 percent 
wrote at least a minimal description of a 
plant's growth stagtis and 40 percent wi-ote 



responsfis that W(;re judged adecjuate, Fei'- 
forniant;:; on this item in 1988 was virtually 
luichanged. 

The XYZ Company task pei'mitted a com- 
parison across grades as well as across time, 
hi both 1984 and 1988, the percentage of 
eff(5ctive responses to this task rose as ex- 
pected from grade 4 to grade 8, As with the 
Plants task, there was no significant change 



TABLE 1 .2 



Reporting from Given 
information: Trends in the 
Percentage of Students 
at Eacli Level of 
Task Accomplishment 

Not Rated Unsatisfactory Minimal 



Plants: Grade 4 

1988 1.3 
1984 1,4 

XYZ Company: Grade 4 



1988 
1984 



Z.8 
3.8 



XYZ Company: Grade 8 



1988 
1984 



0.3 
0.0 



Applt'l)y House: Grade 4 



1988 
1984 



Z2 
4.3 



Appleby House: Grade 8 



1988 
1984 



0.3 
0.4 



Appleby House: Grade 1 1 



1988 
1984 



0.8 
1.6 



16.C 
14.7 



5?.. 8 
50.1 



15.7 



?.4.6 
28.7 



10.^ 
9.6 



fl9 
10.0 



4Z.5 
43,8 



8.7 
8.6 



1 1.9 



49.5 
50.8 



40.') 

4a:z 



37.0 
35.8 



Adequate 



40.2 
40.0 



35.6 
37.5 



70,7 
72.5 



23.7^ 
16.2 



47.4 
44.3 



.52.0 
50.5 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m 



Elaborated 



[Category not 
applicable] 



[Category not 
applicable] 



[Category not 
applicable] 



OX) 
0.0 



1 .:-3 

1.6 



1 .3 



*.Sfunvs r.tfi!istif .-illv MqiMfif ,11,! (jiffcMMit c tu^tv.c('ii y'^n'- -it !h" .().') Irvp! \'n ,i(iinfi( -ir' .-test is rcpofUnl vvhoii tfu* propoition of 
students at .1 ua)\r y.n\\}\ is th()n 5 Soe Data Appendix tor j.-u.kknifed staitvj.ird errors. 
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across time in fourth-grade students' per- 
formance on this item, while at the eighth- 
grade level, the percentage of students wilt- 
ing at the minimal level oi^ hett(ir declined 
significantly (from 84 percent to 78 percent). 
The pt^reentage providing adequate 
responses, however, did not change signifi- 
cantly between 1984 and 1988. 

The Appleby House task was given at all 
three gi ades, and again the percentage of 
adequate or better responses rose across th(» 
grades. While the quality of eighth- and elev- 



enth-grade students' responses to this task 
did not change aci-oss time, the percentage 
of fourth-grade students who wi'otc^ r eports 
at or above thci minimal lev(^l incr eased sig- 
niilcantly (from 67 percent to 73 percent) 
between 1984 and 1988, as did the percent- 
age performing adequately or better (from 16 
percent to 24 percent). 

The following sample responses to the 
Appleby House task illustrate the range of 
student performance. 



In the Appleby House task, students were asked to reorganize the information provided and 
weave it into a report that would help the reader understand what the house is like. Some 
students simply enumerated the details in the sequence in which they were given vvathout 
interrelating them. Such responses were rated r'^s minimal. 



In 1988, appr()xiinat(!ly halt' of tin; (iiglitli and (ilmnitli f;(rci(l(!rs, aswc^ll as ncailyoiKi-cjuarU;!' 
of (Ik; fourth gia(i(!i's, provitUui reports ju(lg(!(l as acl(U]uat(!. Thcisc rcsponscis tended to he 
hruif, l)iit pr(!sent(Ki iiifoniiatioii ahout Ihi; house in a re})ort formal, as illustrated hy the 
foilowiiig example. 



Ji^t^ -^(r.'^"i; 'i^Cy'iM^.^ hMAry^"'^^ 
AljOt-i^ia^o^ jSt^^ „. „ 
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In contras;, tnt3 most suocossfiil i-oports (Miuilated a newspaper articjU^ and linkocl ciritinal 
details within a cohosivn tlicmiatic tranio in ways that iwih intcircstcd and infoiMnod the reader. 
Unfortunately only a handful of the students provided such reports. Tho following is an 
example of an elaborated paper- 



J^^^ Ao^Lm^^ /kcof^Np ^ //^.ft^ 

4Ag Qie^^ ^niN Wi^V/^ rH.fy<C^ V0^^y -^^^.^.i^ cawtfilK 



Analytic Writing 



"I'uod on t 10 ^Vontier" nuiuin^d eifjhth- aiui 
ehivc ith grad(; sludt nts to read a sot-ial stud- 
i(\s pas.sa/)[() about fronlu^r lifn and thnii to 
explain why nuKU?rn-day food differs \vom 
fi*onti(n* food. 



Analytic writiiif^ is (|nalilati\'(!ly (lili\M'(Mil 
from lh(^ {){\\v.y kinds ol inlbiinalivc wiitinfi; 
thai shidcnls wei'c- ask(Ml to [KwMonn. M(*p{)rl ■ 
\\\^ from pcM'soual (\\p(M'i('o<:(^aiul ri'()mf;i\ (mi 
inlbrmalion invoh/cs sim|)l(M' (l(\s(:ripli()iis ol 
what happcMful or what is, \\\\\\v analyiit- 
writ iiifj; calls or an cx|)lanati()ii olWliv some 
thitif; happ(M)(!(l as il did or how the parts 111 
toi»;{?th(M'. In the asscssincnl, I'clativcly 
lew stU(l(Mits at any f^radt! |)r()(luc(ul pi(!C(»s ol 



analytic writiuf^ from giv(Mi information that 
wv.vv. jud^(ul ad(U|uaU! w h(Ut(M\ As was se^cni 
in Mgurc^ 1 . 1 , SO \m lU of llu; (eighth grachM's 
and 85 p(!rc(Uit ol tlu^ (^l(^V(nUh gi'adcM's ap- 
pcai'(Ki to have a grasp of tlu^ basic (^h^nunits 
ol analytic writing, ycrt only 0 perc(Mit and \\\ 
p(M {:(Mit, i'(»sp(M^tiv(!ly, wrote; r(\sponses at the 
ad(U|ual(; l(a*(;l or l)(?tt(M\ 

The ti'(Mul results indicat(^ u|)war(l shift 
in analytic writing |)(Mi'oi'manc(; h'om 1084 
1i)88, with signillcumtly higher p(M'c(Mitag(!s of 
(Mghth graders reaching \\\v. a(l(M|uat(^ l(!vel 
and eleventh gra(l(M\s i (^a(^hing the minimal 
\v\'v\. Ilo\vev(M', a majority of the high-school 
juniors as!;ess(ul in 1()88 - som(! 81) pcM'ctuit 

still failed to write an a(le(|nat(! analytic 
|)a|)cr, l iii'lhei'. as shown in l/MU,!'' 1 al- 
most noiH^ piovidtMl (^lal)orat(Ml i'cs|)oiis(»s. 
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TABLE 1 .3 



Analytic Writing from 
Given Information: 
Trends in the Percentage of 
Students at Each Level of 
Task Acconripiishment 



NpL^^ted Un.)atisfactory MiniDl^i 



Food on the Frontier: Grade 8 

1988 0,6 ;^0.9 

1984 0.8 19.2 

Food on the Frontier: Grade 1 1 

1988 1.5 8.7* 

1984 1.6 13.6 



65.7* 
71.3 



75.7 
71.4 



12.5* 
8.5 



13.7 
12.8 
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Adequa te Elaborated 



0.3 

02 



0.6 



*Shov/siit(itn;ti(()ily sujfiilu cint lUffvu^id (_> [^ptweeii years at ttu.' .OS level. No SKjr^iticance te'.t is re{Jorte(j when ttie proportion of 
st'idents at a r>{:ore point is U?ss thiin i\ See Data Appendix tor jackkiiifecl standard errors. 



In H)88, iil |)(M-(:(!iU ol tlK^ (M^lilli ^i-a(l(M\s ami {) pdi'ccMil ni [hv. cUwv.niU gi-adt'rs pi-ovicicnl 
uiisalistaclof-v r'()sp()iis(\s vvliioli cMuw siinply i*(!p(»al(!ci iiilbrniatioii giveni in the passage* or did 
not I otlcu:! an understanding of how to go ahout the task. 
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In minimal nisponsc^s to lh(i Vmnl on Iho Fronll(!r task, suoh as lh(i Ibllovving, stiuUnits 
t(nid(Kl to pr(iS(Mit oompai isons hut did not provide? (ixplanations al)out oausu and vXtocA h\ 
1988, miarlv two-thirds of tlio students at ^rade 8 and tiircui-quarttirs ot [he studcuils at grado 1 1 
provided minimal rtisponses. 



fYYlA,JUr>l' 



l'a|M!i-s jiiclg(ul as a(l(!(iual(! provided some (ixplanalion tor th(!ir ciompai isons, hut were 
eilhcr uncvciii or sparse; in their presenlalion. 'l h(! following is lypieal of such resjjonstis. 
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In contrast, the few most successful j^apcrs wont beyond the basic ehnnents required; 
weaving their analyses into an organized and elaborated whole. The following is an example of 
an elaborated response to this task. 
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d»Cr C^t^^ UflKjctg.. PL. lot. JU>^QQb 
c<a/n coun. /J^Ot Hock.* v^tj 9<jC>ft. Xui CL 

.iharLytrjO^ J^a^rt^LQjJipc caoM (yr^ ^B^ry^ AAul 

^nf^QO Jse^ go M q^^t^xor ^t^<?Q 
gprgfl zfc>u«fc jaJGAdilt^ > <J&ciiu| J .A^x^feu ^v 

J)jtuj g»)a<j jdtQATx <^ -Q'^^gJg^ ;f-fr?A| cjg^i^/iX . 

.JAfU^ JLLH '00 i2^vj^- C<0 >lCUAg. 

JUUQZ) >^JUJa/t^ ^i7u>»aj Qrnr^yd'j.j'A 
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Holistic Analyses 

Eighth- and elevonth-grado students' responses to the analytic task; Food on the Frontier, 
also were scored holistically to monitor trends in relative wiiting fluency. As FIGURE 1.2 
shows, from 1984 to 1988, there was no signilicant change in the relative fluency of students' 
responses at either grade level. In both years, approximately 35 percent of the eighth graders 
and slightly more than half of the eleventh graders wrote informative papers that were judged 
as "better" ir* overall fluency in comparison to the total pool of papers written b}^ students at 
that grade level (i.e., that received scores of 4, 5, or 6). Examples of papers receiving scores of 
"4" on the 6-point holistic scales for grades 8 and 11 are shown below. 



Grade 8 



Grade 11 



1/ ii 



^ _ . ' — 

TfA €i/jjL£^^£^^ ^^a^ JLr^ij i^ 

^^^^^ .^.A^^^ ^^^^^ 

^^<ny'cA^ .ty^^-^^j^ c^^-'^^yi^ S^^^f^K.^ 
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Trends in Fluency of Infornnative 
piriFRP 1 p Writing at Grades 8 and 11: 

FIGURE 1.2 p^Qijg^j^ g^Q^g 

"Food on the Frontier" T^sk 
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Grade 8 



Grade 1 1 



1988 
1984 



Not 

Rated 



34.4 
30.8 




Holistic Scores: Grade 8 



Mean 

3,02 
2,97 



% Rated 
4. 5. or 6 

34.5 
35.0 



20 30 

Percentage of Students 



Holistic Scores: Grade 11 



1988 
1984 



Mean 

3 51 
3.50 



% Rated 
4. 5. or 6 

53.5 
53.3 
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Note-. No st;)ti'>ticiil1y .significniit (liffcrciici; bctwc.'cn yi^ars ^it tlip .0!i Icvi'l. No 'iigniticniicc test is rt'tioitod When the 
proportion of students at a .store point l.s loss than !j. Sec Data Appendix for jackknifod standard urrors. 
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Summary 



In summary; tnMids in students' responst^s to those Hvo infonnativ(^ wriliiif? tasks rwoal little, 
progPi.ss across time. In both 1984 and 1988, about two-thirds of the elev(Mith gradoi\s w(^rc^ 
able to write from personal c^xperienet^ and supi^ly adequate^ information for a job aiiplication, 
but only slightly more than half were able to write an adequate newspaper report from given 
information. 

For fourth and eighth graders, performance in 1988 was mixed on irc^porting tasks based on 
given information. G(Uieraliy, the simphu' and eleanu- tht^ information provided; the more 
successful students were in summarizing and presenting it. More complex material required 
more comph;X writing strategies; whit:h the majority of studcmts s(^em(^d to lack. Hc^tween 1984 
and 1988; changes in performance on these tasks were inconsist(^nt. Of ihc tasks requiring 
students to report from given information; fourth grad(H\s im{)rov(^d on one (th(^ Appleby 
House task). In contrast, eightli grad(»rs showed a decline on one of the two reporting tasks 
given at that grade level (XYZ Company). 

Some improvements wei^(^ found in analytic writing. For example, eighth graders in 1988 
were more likely than those in 1984 to write an adeciuate or bcUter rc^port in responses to the 
Food on the Frontier task, and ehmmth grad(M\s were more likely to write n^sponses that were 
judged minimal or betttvr. However, no changes at vMmiv grade lc^v(^l wcu'c evid(Mit in students' 
relative fluency in responses to this task. Also, in 1988, at grades 8 and 11, the percentage of 
students wiiting adequate or better responses remained quite low (13 to 14 percent). 



CHAPTER TWO 



KHSHASIVK VVm riNC; is pi i- 
mai ilv int(Mi(]fu] to iniliifUKU! - 
to ohang(? ifUuis or actions. It is 
iiS(ul to (Uiiiviii(*(^ olh(;rs of a 
point of view or a (unirs(^ of ao- 
lion, to lofutr ihoir opinions, 
and to (i(^f(MKl (MMiain positions or hchavioi s. 
Fcrsuasivo writing nn(u\ssitat(!S .'i\vai'(;n(\ss 
of the oharacUMistics of Kiading audi 
c.iwo and ways to intluoniu^ IIumo. \Vc. uso 
pnrsuasiv(^ wrilin/^' in infoiMoal nol(\s wluin 
\V(^ wish to fuinvincci a fricMid > go t(j onr. 
rostaiirant rather than anothtM , as W(ill as in 
formal oritioal (\ssays vvh(Mi vv(^ pi*os(Mil a 
tighllv stnicliircH^ ai^niiuuit dofcMiding onr 
prc^forrcul intor pr ^ilalion of a classic j 'ay. In 



all lypcs of pcM suasivo wriliiig, both formal 
aiu] informal, the; wrilcM* most tak(3 a point of 
viiiw and suppoil or ddfond it. 

f)f lh(^ six p(!i\siiasiv^(! tasks administcrcul, 
thrfu^ involvcai writing to oonvinco oth(;rs to 
a(]opl a panioiilar point ofviciwand the olhoi* 
throes involved writing to i c^futo an opposin;^ 
position. Ibgclhor tluiso tasks rolloot tlu^ kinds 
of writing (^ngag(ul in to iniluonoo othic.rs and 
hrirjg about change. I'KUJHK 2,1 pr(-;cnts 
information on ti^(Mids in the pc^rccnitagcs of 
students in (»acb gra(i(» who pcM foi nied at or' 
above iIk^ minimal and adetiualo levc^ls for 
eacli pe.rsnasive task. 
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FIGURE 2.1 


Trends in Persuasive Writing: ^^^^^ 
Grades 4. 8, and 11 







Percentage at or above Percentage at or above 

"Minimal" Level "Adequate" Level 

0 100 0 1CXD 

I 1 I 1 



Convincing Others 

■ Spaceship 

Grade 4 

■ Dissecting Frogs 

Grade 8 

■ Space Program 

Grade 11 



Refuting an 
Opposing Position 

■ Radio Station 

Grade 4 

Grade 8 

■ Recreation 
Opportunities 

Grade 8 

Grade 11 

■ Bike Lane 

Grade 11 



82.2 
84.6 



79.4 
79.6 



66. r 

72.6 




3 67.6 



■i 16.3* 
u2 10.6 



24.9* 
HlZZl 20.0 



27.9 
24.8 



■ 15.1 
IZD 11.4 



25.3* 
1 30.7 



7.2 
13 9.7 

1 20.5 



21.4 
1 24.9 



loo 0 



100 



19HM ■ 
1904 C 



' Shows s1;ilistjr.<Ilv sif)nific:int 'lif f(n('0C(^ 'fU'tW(M'n ycnis .it the .Ofi \v\'v\. Scf Apfunulix for JdCkkiiiirMl 

litarularti orrois tirul tho Ptncodnrnl Apporulix for infoi million on NAKP n.L'thodi; lor roinputinq sl^jiuiard errors. 
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Writing to Convince Others 



"Spaceship" required fourth graders to form 
their own points of view about whether crea- 
tures from another planet should he allowed 
to return home or be detained for scientifie 
study; and to support their points of view in 
ways that would convince others to a^ee with 
them. 

"Disseetinfi! Fro^^s" required eighth graders to 
take a stand on the dissection of frogs in 
science class, and to discuss aaid support their 
views. 

"Spacie Program" required eleventh graders 
to adopt a point of view about whether or not 
funding for the space program should be 
n^duced; and to write a letter to their senator 
explaining their position. 



As indicated in I'iguro 2.1, in both 1984 and 
the por(U)nta^{n of sliulcuits wlio pro- 
vided adequate or belter r()sj)()ns(\s to Ihest^ 
tasks was far smaller than the pereenlagc 



writing minimal or h(Uter responses. Al- 
though th(\y appeanul ahU^ in understand iIk^ 
assignnuMits antl pn^scMil {hv.w points of view, 
stu(l(uits vv(M'e g(Ui(M^ally unabh^ to support 
their ideas. 

rher() were signitu^ant (^iiangc^s ac^ross tim(^ 
in stU(l(uils' performaiK^e on two of Ih-i^ tbrc^^ 
"(U)nviiKMng " tasks (Spaceship and DisscuUing 
I'Vogs). On lb(; Spaceship task, 25 p(M'(:(uit of 
th(! fourth gi'ad(U's ass()ss(jd in 1988 were able 
to lak(^ a stand and support it ade(]uately, 
compared to only p(M'C(uit who did so in 
1984. Similarly, Hi pei-cenl of tlu^ eighth grad- 
ei\s in 1988 wrote at least a(i(uiuately about 
their vi()ws on tVog dissection, (Compared to 
only 11 percent who did so in 1984, 

KI(MMith graders' p(M^foi'manc(^ remaiiKul 
r(^laliv()ly constant from 1984 to 1988 on the 
S|)a(H^ Program task, which ask(Hl th(Mn to 
writer a pcirsiiasive lt5lt(U'(i\pi^essingth(Mr views 
on rmuling for the spa(U) program. Trend 
l esults for lh(^ various l(^v(^ls oi task a(x:om- 
j)lishment avc pn^senled in TAHLK 2.1. 



TABLE 2.1 



Writing to Convince Others: 
Trends in the Percentage of 
Students at Each Level of 
Task Accomplishment 

Not Rated Unsatisfactory Minimal 
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Spaceship: Grade 4 

19HH 5Z 
1984 6.9 

Dissecting Frogs: Grade 8 

19HH 0.8 
1984 1.0 

Space Program: Grade 1 1 

198H 

1904 13. B 



30,0 



16.9 
14.4 



17..'i 
14.(j 



3(17' 
43.1 



73.9 



;> 1 ..') 
.'j4.7 



Adequate 



?.3.7 
19.7 



1!i.9' 
10.4 



?.().'.) 



Elaborated 



1 ?. 



0.3 



0.4 
02 



1 .0 
1.3 



*.')liov.". '•f,ilr'.ii(;illv :,if|Mili(,iiil (liflricr,! c lir twi-cn v'mi - ^i' H r .OS l''Vi'l ^io .r]n(,i i';; i' tcM i,, i('|)oit('(l whiMi tlu' propDitioii iif 
students at .1 s(<irr pDint is Ifss li, Si'c D.it.i AppiMulix foi Kknilcd st.nid.iid ciroi v 
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An (»xam|)l(» of an iinsatisfatUoi y rnsponsc^ to th(^ Space* Program task follows. KighUuMi 
pnixuuU of tht^ high-school juniors provided similar rt\sponsos that did not take a clear point of 
view. 



Dear Senator: 



1 ^lont -hwA k, ^mifL\mi^ 



U{!H|)()iiS(!s that vvdi-c! rat(!(l as niininial took a point ot'vitnv, hut ditl iu)t piTscuit masons for it, 
nor (lid thtiv i)rovicl(! convinc;iiig ovidonct! that would sway a senator's vott^. The tbilowing is an 
example ot sueh a paper. 



Dear Senator: 

tkSftl iii ^thni (iiAxtminMitr iiKi'<.^jvrf^wgA 

(A)\-mfWSQiOZ.. pLM/rtii^ />7d^^ ^ ^ /^n ^o^^j ^ 
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Adequate responses supported tht^ point of view |)i'eseiited witli some reasoning or ex- 
ampl(!S, In 1988, 27 percent ot the students at grade 11 wrote such i-esponses, as exemplified 
below. 



Dear Senator: 

^f^C^tt dtlt&A 1.0 1;^.^ CLbltf. to Iplou^S -fWvAc^c. tfiv^fci^, 

Jif WV\\/<^ \a ^ftxcg gixplcr<d*flA LU<> 

. SlrN<L^re^\a^ ^ 



'I'he most sueecisslul papers, aUhough rai'(^. pi'ovirUul a \V(5ll-organi/(*d ai'guuKint with 
supporting (ivideiuu^. I'Ik^ tbllowing is an (ixampl(^ ot an (^lal)oral(ul r(\sponse. 



Dear Senator: 
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2;fe^^c • 
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Writing to Reflite an Opposing Position 

"Radio Station" required fourth and nif^hth 
^aders to provide reasons wliy thuir class 
should be permitted to visit a local radio sta- 
tion dec^pite the manager's specified concerns, 

"Recreation Opportunities" rtiquired eij^hth 
and eleventh graders to tal<e a stand on 
whether their town should purchase a rail- 
road track or a warehouse as a recreation 
center and to defend their choice, 

"Bike Lane" required eleventh graders to take; 
a stand on whether av not a bike lane should 
be installed in their locality, and to refute the 
opposing view. 



AvS was shown in Figiu R 2,1, Xhv. patterns 
ofstiidnnt porformancfi on Xhv. "refuting" 
tasks in 1984 and 19«« w(M e similar to those 
previously observed on the "convincing oth- 
ers" tasks, CIABLK 2,2 provides information 
on levels of task aoeomplishmtMit for the "re- 
futing" lasks,) Vi\r more students wioto re- 
sponses at or above the minimal hivel than at 
or abovfi the adequate level, indicating their 
ability to take a stand but their inability to 
provide sufficient support to refute othois' 
views, rhe trend data revc 'l fluctuations at 
all three grades in students' ability to per- 
form the refuting tasks given. There was a 
significant increases in the jjercentage of 
fourth graders and a decrease in the per- 



TABLE 2.2 



Writing to Refute an Opposing 
Position: Trends in the 
Percentage of Students at Eacli 
Level 01 Task Accomplisiimeni 



Not Rated Unsatisfactory Minimal 



Radio Station: Grade 4 

1988 4.8 
1984 6.9 

Radio Station: Grade 8 

1988 0,6 
1984 0,2 



46.6 
50,0 



3.3.4* 

2y.z 



Recreation Opportunities: Grade B 

1988 3.1 S?..3 

1984 Z.Z 47.6 

Recreation Opportunities; Grade 1 1 

19HH Z.9 29.3 

1934 0.6 26.0 



Bike Lane: Grade 1 1 

198!! 0.9 
1984 1.7 



29.7 
30,7 



33., ^3 
31.7 



40.8 
41.8 



37.4 
40.5 



47.3* 
56.8 



48. 1 
42.7 



Adequate 



15.1 
1 1,3 



24.8* 
30,2 



7.2 
9.6 



19.7 

16.3 



21.0 
24.3 
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Elaborated 



0.0 
0,1 



0.4 
0.6 



0.1 
0,2 



0.8 
0.3 



0.3 
0.6 



*Stiovv:;;-.t;iHr,li(,ll!y:,i(|nifif,ir't diffcrciu c liclv.rcn vimis .it (he .O'i level Nii skimiIk inre test ir, repoited when the pioportioi of 
Students iit ;i score point is lev, ttwn !j. Sw O.jtii Appent^ix forjiickkiiifcd ;.t;iiKi;ii cl (.tiois. 



centage of eighth gi adeu s who wrote mini- 
mal or better responses to the Radio Station 
task. There was also a drop in the percentage 
of eighth graders who wi'ote adequate or 
better responses to this task. In 1988, more 
than three-quarters of the high-school stu- 
dents remained unable to wi ite ptipers that 
were adequate or better in response to either 



the Recreation Opportunities task or the Bike 
Lane task, and nearly ono-thii'd were unable 
to write papers at the minimal level or better. 

Substantial proportions of students wrote 
unsatisfat^tory responses — primarily be- 
cause these responses did not even take a 
stand; let alone support it. 



Minimal responses to the Bike r?ne task reflected students' inability to appeal to their 
audienc^e. These paptu's tended to state students' views and sometimes provided elaboration, 
but did not coUvStruct a persuasive argument. The following is such an example. 



Dear Council Members: 



^ mcut axh L .MflpOfl lymoM lipj^^L^ 
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As illustrat(ul hy th(^ followiiif^ (^xainph^ paptM-i judgod as ad(uiuat(^ took a stand for or 
against the proposal and also briefly refuted some aspect of the op|3osing ideas. 



Dear Council Members: 



lV\fl < A t ] r ^ f^fik Ar i Hilt A ^fl \ / g , r/aArxB-f 




^'gfr^jllc^ , 



1 




— a-ujiuai 60 -K^ -j^; . / Aj^ yxn-f- 
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Klaboratnd par)ers went beyond arguing for a particular point of view to presenting an 
interrelated set of reasons to support students' i}ositions; they also responded to the explicit 
concerns of their opponents. The following is an example of such a response. 
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Dear Council Members: 



ff%^'^*^^4 :td <.**> ^^ tm^ *u w 6 ^OftJj^ O^UrtlLa^ 

f^M^ Cuitio'. ^'*eL^tua^ i^jf nJJ o^ujUP .At^^-J- 
^A4fm i^rwy, nj^ 



-fA.CMj. ^id tu>A. ^4>c^c<^f»/^o. xwoy o^j uai jUU^ 



(cOtltilUKHl) 
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Holistic Analyses 

Fourth-grade students' responses to the 
Spaceship task and eighth- and eleventh- 
grade students' responses to the Recreation 
Opportunities task were analyzed holistically 
to evaluate diffei ences in students' relative 
fluency in persuasive writing. As FIGURE 2.2 



indicates, the l elative fluency of fourth grad- 
ers' l esponses remained fairly constant from 
1984 to 1988. The relative fluency of eighth 
and eleventh graders' responses, on the other 
hand, showed significant improvement. 



FIGURE 2.2 



Trends in Fluency of Persuasive 
Writing at Grade 4: Holistic 
Scores for "Spaceship" T^sk 
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FIGURE 2.2 

(continued) 



Trends in Fluency of Persuasive 
Writing at Grades 8 and 11: 
Holistic Scores for 
"Recreation Opportunities" fhsk 
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rasp 




Not 
Rated 




24.7* 
29.1 



Holistic Scores: Grade 8 



1988 
1984 



Mean 

3.20' 
3.06 



% Rated 
4, 5. or 6 

43.9 
39.2 



39.8* 
33.3 



Holistic Scores: Grade 11 



% Rated 
Mean 4. 5. or 6 



1988 
1984 



3.60 
3.48 



59.3* 
52.8 



n r r — 

10 20 30 

Percentage of Students 
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• Shows statistically significant tlif tervru:(? betwiMMi years yt tlu? .OS i(?V(?l. No significiuicc? test Is rt?porl'«d wfiun 
the proportion of students at a score point is less than S, Seu Data Appendix for Jackknifed standard errors, 
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The following lottor about whother spacn creatures should be allowed to return home 
(Spaceship task) was given a relative rating of "4" on the 6-point holistio scale. 



Grade 4 



Dear Director: 





^^^^^^^^^^ 



Following are exam}3les of eighth and eleventh grade persuasive papers holistically rated as 
"4", These papers were vvaMtten in response to the Recreation 0})portunities task requiring stu- 
dents to elaborate on why the town should purchase an abandoned warehouse or railroad 
track. 



Grade 8 



Dear Ms /C^^^<^M^^^ 
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Grade 11 



Deu Ms . 



' ' ^ — -1-1- ^^j ^ l ^ , ^4 



E 
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Sumrnaiy 

In both 1984 and 1988; a majority of the students at all thi ee gi ade levels were able to vNTite. 
at least minimal responses to moi4t of the persuasive tasks. Fai' fewer students, however, wrote 
at the adequate level, which required su) porting points of view with evidence and reasoning. 

Two types of persuasive writing tasks were included in the assessment: those that asked 
students to convince others to adopt a point of view and those that required them to refute an 
opposing point of view. For the "convincing" tasks in 1988, both fourth and eighth graders 
showed significant improvement in the percentage of responses judged adequate or better. 
Eleventh graders also improved on this type of task, although not significantly so. Even in 1988. 
however, adequate or better performance was demonstrated by only 16 to 28 percent of the 
students across the three grade levels. 

Fourth graders also showed improvement in refutation, with significantly more students 
providing minimal or better responses in 1988 than in 1984. l^ghth-grade students, however, 
declined significantly on one of their two refutation tasks. Whereas 73 percent of the students 
in 1984 were able to wiite a convincing letter about visiting a radio station, only 66 percent did 
so in 1988, No significant change in perfoiinance was evident on the other refutation task given 
to students at grade 8 or on the two tasks of this nature? given at grade 11. Even at grade 11, four- 
fifths of the students did not respond adequately to the "refuting" tasks in either assessment. 

In viewing responses to the six persuasive tasks overall, it appears that fourth graders were 
somewhat better persuasive writers in 1988 than they wei e in 1984, eighth graders were better 
at convincing and somewhat worse at refuting, and eleventh graders remained appi'oximately 
the same in both kinds of persuasive wi iting. In addition, bo^h eighth and eleventh graders did 
show increased fluency on one of their refutation tasks. Taken together, these tn3nd results 
indicate that some progress has been made across time. H()W(?ver, ecjually striking in these 
findings is that in 1988, avast majority of high-school juniors still could not write a persuasive 
papei' that was judged adequate to influence others or move them to action. 
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CHAPTER THREE 




MA(;iNAnvKWHrnN(; Aij.owsiis 

It(^ j)c'irti(:i].alr in ibv, \'\U\\\ivy cx\m\'\ ' 
(Muui. Wluni (Migiif^ing in imaginativi^ 
writing, vv(^ stc^p intd a visionary 
world ot itl(MS, iniagf^s, and sounds. 
\Vh(Uli(M' writing pci soiial sloi i(!s nt 
pain and triinn|jh ni' tldional tah^s of intn?'^ 
planntary visits, th(^ goal is to (M*nat(i a mo- 
nies itary rnalily tliat is apai1 Iroin the. (^vc^ry- 
day. As with oIIkm' typcis ol writing, iniagi 
native! writing ('an hr. more, or hiss tbi uial, 
aoackunic, or coniph^x. 



Yhi) following iniagiiiativo writing task w^as 
pr(^s(int(id at tlic fourth-grade Invnl in th(3 
1984 and 1988 writing trond asscssiiinnts. 

"Flashlight" nuiiiinul fourth gr<ulin\s \n wriiv. a 
story ahnut thrir imagined adventures with a 
flashlight that had special })ovvor»* 

rh(^ pcM'ccniti'-^c^s of stndcMiJs who wrote! 
pap»!rs tl)at W(M*n judgcul iinininial or l)(!tt(ir 
aiid ad(M]nat(^ or luiltnr in 1!)84 and PJ88 arc^ 
provid'.id in FICUJHKa.l. 
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FIGURE 3.1 



Trends in Imaginative 
Writing: Grade 4 



THE NATION'S 



Percentage at or above 
"Minimal" Level 



Flashlight 

Grade 4 



65.1 
63.2 



REPORT 
CARD 



Percentage at or above 
"Adequate" Level 




100 



r 



14.3* 



e.6 



1988 
1984 



• Shows statistically significant difference between years at the .O.S level. S(.^e ihe Data Ap^)efuiix for jackknlfed standard 
errors and the Procedural Appendix for information on NAEP methods for computing standard errors. 



FoiU'tr. ^M'adtM's Ibtiiid it cUnicull to wi'ilc 
woll-dnvniopoci st()ii(\s. In li)84, 55 poirfMit ot 
those young stutimits siunned to gi'asp the 
basic eiom.oiits of stoiytnlling, hut only i) ptir- 
cnnt wore abk^ to dwolop thiMi' stori(!s suo 
(u^ssiiilly. The 1988 data indicate progross iti 
storywiiting howtiviM', as 14 per(nnit of ihv. 
studtuits wiirn ablo to wi'iln at tlu! adiuiuatn 
lt^v(^l or boll(!i' — a signifu^ant inci luisiv Thi) 
ptM'ccnlago of I'osponsos judged minimal oi* 



hftttiM' did not change aci'oss the foui'-yeai' 
pei'iod. 

'rh(^ trend results foi* each of task 

aceomplishnuMit for this storyte'lling task aiu! 
pi es(uU(»d in 'lAHhK li.l. Thiy I'etleet the lise 
in adequate papei's in 1988, hut also lUJveal 
that only a handful of iburtii graders wrote 
elahoi'ated nai'i'atives. 



TABLE 3.1 



Imaginative Writing: 
Percentage of Students at Each 
Level of Task Accomplishmeni 



Not Rated Unsatisfactory Minimal 



Flashlight: Grade 4 



1f)H8 
1 9H4 



0.9 



313.9 



IjO 9 
1d41) 



Adequate 
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ranp 



Elaborated 



0.4 
0.1 



\Stunv'. :U\i'AH,\\\\' :>\']t)\iu <U\iv\<^< r hiMwcpii /",)f'« .it Ihi- .()'. \r\-i>\ N'n Mf|!Mf(( ,}fin« test ij; rv.\mU ] whcti tfio fifopoition of 
fitucloiits M ri scoic \nm[ i5. !(.'!,<; th.iti !> \ Appcfulix foi jat.kknifal stfindard (Muirs. 
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Ill 198«, oiuvtliird of thi; students in gradd 4 did not toll a story in responst; to the Flashlight 
task, Hie following is tyjiical of these unsatisfaetory rcisponses. 



Ali hAAl iii^ ^x^rL AAjrn, !lr-} L ^ 

jfe f a rracnv — MiL_Ji_jKitol 



Studonts providing respons(!s at the niiiiinial level seemed to understand the imaginative 
eliaraeier of the Flashlight task, hut vv(!re unahk; to carry it out, At this level, students 
atiempted a story hut provided only a liare outline with little detail. Sometimes they rambled 
or ()ffer(!d listi of details or events, with no point or organization, 'I he following is an example 
oi a paper rated as minimal. 










■^K^^ A. - 
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The. following is an example of an adoquato \rd\mr. lliis lyjio of response refloeted the story- 
teller's obligation to develop a plot and elaborate it with details, including events, characters, 
and setting. However, the plots tended to be thin or inconsistently developed. 




Lfj-rt^ ^haX. Ur^B/fL ^M/' ^ LCrtay t. 
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In contrast the most successful stoiies developed clear and consistent situations and 
explicitly indicated the writer's attitudes and feelings. Elaborated papers offered a plot with 
appropriate details, as in the following example. 



± Pfr.k^d th e fl a. d iMijl s a id 
tA^u — cg/Zfl^ out y^^r^ riclr\\[\T\stf\ 



f l v/er — sdy/^'Ti y^^S 0^c\cf,k ^h^T 



TT /I A>fece rtP^ft flask //Pfif Y^AS- 

dpr\^i h^U ^ihd I ^ (xr you'll 0ffJ' a 
Tf\t . y t o M hf\^to fag^t qhiut I'f- hutTco c M ' 
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Holistic Analyses 



As shown in FIGURp: 3.2, the rtilative flii- 
emy of fourth graders' wi itten responses to 
the Flashlight task improved significantly 
between 1984 and 1988. The percentage of 



responses that wore judged relatively blotter 
was also higher in 1988 than in 1984, but the 
difference wa& not statistically significant. 



FIGURE 3.2 



Trends in Fluency of Innaginative 
Writing at C -^de 4: Holistic 
Scores for 'Vidshlight" T^sk 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
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IMWp 



Not 
Rated 




10 



20 



30 



Holistic Scores: Grade 4 

% Rated 
Mean 4, 5. or 6 



1988 
1984 



3.13* 

2.86 



37.4 
34.0 



40 



Percentage of Students 



' Shows statistically significant diiference between years at the .03 lovel. No significance test Is reported when 
the proportion of students at a score point Is less than S. See Data Appendix for Jackknifed standard errore. 



<mm mt'>iaxtm Mmmnm i w i0*kamrfV'it^rM'.Tmi-x'- ■■rr'T"-r~ r - ■ -it,,- -rnii i mi ■iiiiiwiiiniiiiiiiMiii— 



Althouqh fourth-grade students had difficulty writing well-developed stories, 
there was a significant increase between 1 984 and 1 988 in the percentage of 
students who wrot" at the adequate level or better. 
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The following is an example of a "Flashlight" sto.-y rated as "4" on the 6-point holistic scale. 



A- 



Summary 

Although f()urlh-gnui(5 sIikUuiIs had tliffKUilly writing wnll-clwcJnped stori(\s, [ho.vv. was a 
significant in{:rtras(^ 1)(UW(umi H)84 ami 1988 in piWVAunn^v. of stiKicmls who wvoiv. at ihv. 
a(l(U]iiato \vvi)\ or ht;tt(M\ Vhtwc was also sigoilioant iniprovdnicnit in thn ovfu all tlufuicy ot th(^ 
stiuiiUits' writing (bas(ui on tluj sanio FlashJight task), hi 1988, (15 p(;rc(Uit of tho sttulonts at 
grath; 4 jn rforniod at tlir^ minimal Ivvv.l or b(Ut(n', providing ri^sponsns that at lf»ast attcnnptod 
thn basic task of storyt(^lling. Foui1(uni ptircont wcvv, nhlv. to dcMjIop tht.ir stohns, structuring a 
plot and supplying ap[)ropriatc details. 

How(^V(»r, similar' to tli:^ rcisults for informative^ and prrsuasivc^ wa iting, the; levels of achievn- 
nuint \\/vrc. rtjlatively low. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 




O COMPARE OVI^RALL wridn^J 
performance across time and 
to examine the performance of 
subgroups, NAEP used the Av- 
erage Response Method (ARM) 
to estimate how well the stu- 
dents in each grade would have done if they 
had taken 11 of the 12 vviiting tasks included 
in the trend assessment.^ Data on the average 




waiting achievement of students in grades 4, 
8, and 11 Vv'cre summarized on a common 
scale that ranges from 0 to 400. 

The national results in 7ABLK 4.1 reveal no 
statistically significant changes in average 
writing performance at grades 4 and 1 1 from 
1984 to 1988, and a significant decline at 
grade 8. 



TABLE 4.1 



National Trends in 
Average Writing Proficiency 



THE NATION'S | 
REPORT' ' ' 



CARD 



Grade 

4 

8 
11 



Year 

1980 
1 984 

1 988 
1984 

1988 
1984 



Average 
Proficiency 

173.3 (1.3) 
170.5 (1.7) 

208.2 (0,8)* 

212.4 (1.4) 

220.7 (1.2) 
223.0 (2.1) 



Tihow!; !,t.iti'.!ii ,illv :,i()nili( .lilt (liffmomc lictwunn y«nrs at ttie .O.'i level. .Jackknifnd 
standard errors arc presented in parentheses. 



'Of llu' K', liii.k-. in till' licnil :i:,m':;siiii'ii(, iinc I:!:,!-, iiii wliicli Iniii 111 gr.iilc ■.tiitlcnl'. i.luiw cd si(',iiili( ;inl iin|ii ii\rM\cP' tlic ini;i(',in.itivc 
task. I'Insldiclil cniild mil lie iricliidi'il in llic Ali\I imalvHis Ix'Ciiinc il wii.s ndiiiinislcrcd lo scpiii-iilc iuiniplivi of sIikIidiIs. I'lii lliiir 
inldi'itialidli is piovldc-d in l\u: i'rocrdural .\|)|i('iull.ii. 
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The following tables summarize trends in 
average writing proficioncy for various d(;ino- 
graphic subgroups. In viewing these tr(;nds, 
it should be noted that the distribrtions of 
performance overlap considerably for the 
populations being compared. For example, 
some males were among the best writers 
and some females were among the pooi^est 
writers. (Distributions for subgroups of stu- 
dents are included in the Data Appendix.) 

TABLE 4.2 displays the differing trends in 
average performance for subgroups defined 
by race/ethnicity and gender. Changes in 
performance for White students most closely 
resemble the national profile, with a signifi- 
cant decline at grade 8 between 1984 and 
1988 and no significant changes at grades 4 
or 11. The average writing proficiency of Blatik 
and Hispanic stu ^;nts remained stable across 
time at all three gi ades. As a result, the per- 
formance gap between these minority 
students and their White counterparts was 



reduced slightly at grade 8 and unchanged at 
the other gi ades. The l esults indicate that 
overall, the gap in writing performance 
beiween these minority students and their 
White counterpai ts remained large. In 1984 
and 1988, Hispanic and Black eleventh grad- 
ers wrote less well than theii' eighth-grade 
White counterparts. 

In the results by gender, females at all 
grades performed noticeably better than 
males. Between 1984 and 1988, the average 
uriting performance of fourth-grade girls 
increased significantly, while the perform- 
ance of boys remained essentially the same. 
At grade 8, males' writing proficiency declined 
while females' did not. Eleventh graders' 
writing performance remained the same 
across the four-year period for both males 
and females. These patterns served to slightly 
increase females' average advantage at grades 
4 and 8, 



TABLE 4.2 



Trends in Average Writing 
Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
and Gender 
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m 







Average Proficiency 


Kace/Ethnicity 


Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


White 


1988 


180.0 (1.6) 


213.1 (1.0)* 


225.3 (1.3) 




1984 


177.2 (1.9) 


217.9 (1.5) 


229.1 (2.1) 


Black 


1988 


150.7 (3.1) 


190.1 (2.3) 


206.9 (2.6) 




1984 


1482 (4.0) 


188.3 (4.1) 


204.2 (4.1) 


Hispanic 


1 98fi 


]6Z2 (3.6) 


197.2 (3.2) 


202.0 (3.2) 




198^1 


157.9 (4.5) 


194.2 (6.9) 


200.6 (4.6) 


Gender 










Male 


1 988 


164.3 (1.9) 


197.9 (1.4)* 


211,1 (1.5) 




1984 


165.0 (2.7) 


204.5 (2.4) 


211.9 (3.0) 


Female 


1988 


182.4 (1.6)* 


218.2 (1.1) 


229.2 (1.4) 




1984 


176.7 (1.9) 


220,5 (1.5) 


234.5 (2.4) 


■".'ihows st;itisti( ally i 


iijriif icant diifuruiice butweci) years at ttii" .Ob level. Jackknifed jtaiiii; 


ird pirars are pre 



in pjit'nthust'b. 
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TABLE 4.3 summarizes overall perf(3rm- 
ance by region. Between 1984 and 1988, wi it- 
ing performance in the Northeast remained 
unchanged at grades 4 and 11 and declined 
significantly at gi ade 8. This decline appeared 
to eliminate the previous advantage held by 
eighth graders in the Northeast over their 
counterparts in the other three regions of the 



country In the Southeast and West, students 
showed slight fluctuations in performance 
across time^ although none of the gains or 
losses was significant. In the Central region, 
writing performance improved significantly 
at grade 4 and remained steady at gi ades 8 
and 11. 



TABLE 4.3 



Trends in Average Writing 
Proficiency by Region 
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Region 




Average Proficiency 


Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Northeast 


1988 


174.8 (4.0) 


209.3 (1.9)* 


224,5 (2.9) 




1984 


179.1 (2.7) 


2 ',9. 5 (4.2) 


226.3 (2.6) 


Southeast 


1988 


171,3 (2.6) 


209.7 (2,0) 


221.3 (1.6) 




1984 


168.7 (4.0) 


211.8 (2,0) 


222.1 (4.4) 


Central 


1988 


178.2 (1,9)* 


20-1.3 (2.5) 


?i8,8 (3.1) 




1984 


169.4 (3.3) 


208.6 (1.8) 


225.1 (2.4) 


West 


1988 


169.8 (2.9) 


209.6 (2,1) 


219.1 (1,9) 




1984 


166.8 (3.8) 


210.5 (3,2) 


218.2 (3.2) 



*Shows statistically significant difference between years at the .05 level. Jackknifed standard errrrs are presented 
in parentheses. 



Summary 

The l osulls oi NAKF's analysis of ti*()iuls iii aV(Mvif^(i writiiif^ arhi()V(MiuMit Imrn 19«4 tn 19«a 
rnvnal few di*aniati(^ shifts. l Ucvi) wrAv. nn significant changes in ovtii all writing piofK^itmry at 
gi'ados 4 and 11. HowtiVf^r, the; avoi ago proficiniicy of oiglith-gracU; stud(uUs di*opi)t3d signitr 
canlly. In (>xamining thn achit^vomtint irtinds for various SMhi)opulations, it appt^ars that 
performance dooliiu^s among Whitt! students, males, and stndcjrils frcjin ihn Noi*th(;ast region 
contributed to the: na*i(jnal dcielinfi at grade «. In addition, fcMviales and students Ivnm the 
Cruitral rtigion showed a signinf:ant inertiaso in writing pi oficitniey at grade 4. Hlaek and 
Hispanic students teiidtul to show consistent iiiij.ro^ inents at all three gradt; levtils, although 
the chan/jes wtiie not statistically significant. Diffenuict^s in aveiagt^ pi*(jficienev b(;lwe(m 
subgroups remained strong at all ihrm gradi^ l(!V(^ls in both asscissnicnts, with females 
outpcrfoi ining maUis and Whit(! students oulperfoi ming Black and Hispanic students. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Trends in 
Grammar, Punctuation, 
and Spelling 

sentences, vvdth relatively greater ease and 
fewer errors, TABLE 5.1 summarizes trends 
in the general characteristics of the papers at 
each grade. (Since the fourth-grade data are 
based on a different wiiting task, compari- 
sons of the results for grade 4 to those for 
grades 8 and 11 are not approjjriate.) In addi- 
tion to means and standard errors for each 
measure, the table includes percentiles to 
show how these cliaract(n'isti(^s were distrib- 
uted. For example, the 25th percentih; U.r 
number of words per paper estimates the 
numbt ' of words that was (jxeeeded by 75 
percer l of the population, but not exceeded 
by the remaining 25 percent. 

At all thr(u^ gi-ades, papers written in U)«cS 
mnv. slightly longer than those written in 
lf)«4; although nau(j of the ebang(3s observcid 
was ^:ignil<cant. As e\|)e(^tetl; tlu; length ri 
studcnits' pap(;rs increased sUMdilyaerosi.tfK^ 
grades. In n)««, eleventh graders wrot;j moi'e 

r ■ 



To EXAMINE SllJDENTS' abWity 
to adhere to the conventions of 
written English, one task at each 
grade was selected for further 
analysis. The tasks chosen were 
Spaceship at grade 4 and Rec- 
reation Oj)portunities at grades 8 and 11. Na- 
tionally representative sub- ami)les of papers 
were drawn from the tota. national sample 
to ;)ermit a detailed analysis of writing me- 
chanics; in addition to measures of overall 
quality each pap(»r was analy/tid for a variety 
of aspects of spelling, word choice, punctua- 
tion, and syntax. Details on th(; mechanics 
scoring procedures are provided in the Pro- 
cedural Appendix. 

Trends in Overall 
Characteristics of the Papers 

As childrtin gain (u)ntrol of written Eng- 
lish, tliey should ho nhU) to use a larger 
number of words in a growing number of 
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Trends in the Characteristics 

TABLE 5. 1 p^pgj^g ^^^^ ^^^.^^ 
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Number of words 



Word length 



Number o'; 
sentences 



Number of words 
per sentence 



Number of errors 



Error rate 



Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Grade 4 
Grade B 
Grade 1 1 



Percentiles 



m 



Year 


Mean 


25th 


50th 


7Sth 


90th 


1 yoo 


JO.ii (1 .D) 


id A 

iy.4 


Jl .D 


AC^ Q 

4D.O 




1984 


33.5 (1.0) 


20.0 


29.7 


41.2 


60.3 


198P 


70 9 (2 41 


44.4 


65.0 


94.1 


120.2 


198/^ 


56.6 (1.9) 


40.2 


57.8 


87.3 


1 18.1 


1988 


Q6 4 iZ 51 


62.9 


92 0 


1 23.2 


156.9 


1984 


92.6 (2.4) 


57.9 


83.2 


122.5 


157.3 


1 yoo 


4.U (U. 1 ) 


O 1 
1 




A Q 




1984 


3.9 (0,1) 


3.7 


4.0 


4.3 


4.5 


1988 


4 1 (Oil 


3.7 


4.0 


4,3 


4.5 


1984 


4.1 (0.1) 

I.I Y w I 1 y 


3.8 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 


1988 


4.3 (0.1) 


3,8 


4.2 


4.6 


5.1 


1984 


4.3 (0.1) 


3.8 


4.2 


4.6 


5.2 


H ODD 




1 .J 


C ,D 


D, 1 




1984 


2.7 (0.1) 


1.3 


2.2 


3.4 


5.1 


1988 


5.3 (0.3) 


2.7 


4,4 


6,9 


9.2 


1984 


4.7 (0.3) 


2.3 


3.9 


6.0 


8.4 


1988 


6 1 (0 21 


3.9 


5,6 


7.4 


10,0 


1984 


5.7 (0.2) 


3.5 


5.2 


7.3 


10.2 


1 ybo 




Q 1 

y. 1 


AO A 
1 CM 


1 "7 K 

1 /.D 




1984 


14.8 (0,4) 


9.3 


12.6 


17.9 


25.2 


1988 


16 6 (0 51 


1 1 .7 


14.4 


17.9 


24.3 


1984 


17.1 (0.4) 

■ f . ■ y w . ly 


12.3 


15.2 


18.9 


26.6 


1938 


17.8 (0.4) 


14.1 


16,8 


19.6 


24.3 


1984 


18.1 (0,5) 


i3.8 


16.1 


20.2 


25.5 


1988 


5.2 (0.3) 


2.2 


4.0 


6.9 


10.4 


1984 


4.9 (0.?,) 


2.0 


3.8 


6.4 


10.4 


1988 


7.0 (0..5) 


2.8 


5.4 


8.7 


12.5 


1984 


6.3 (0.5) 


2.4 


4.4 


7.8 


12.2 


1988 


6.0 (0.5) 


2.3 


4.6 


7.4 


11.6 


1984 


6.1 (0.2) 


2.9 


4.8 


7.7 


12.6 


1988 


17.7 (1.4) 


7.6 


1.3.2 


21.4 


36.9 


1984 


16.j (0.7) 


7.3 


i;;.s 


21.1 


32.9 


1988 


11.B (1.3) 


4.7 


8.4 


13.9 


19.6 


1934 


10.5 (0.9) 


4.5 


7.5 


12.4 


18.7 


1988 


8.1 (1.1) 


2.8 


5.0 


8.3 


12.8 


1984 


7.7 (0.4) 


3.5 


6.0 


9.8 


14.2 



NoiL. " • ■ t.iti'itic.illy siyiiific.int (hffcreiv.u ;it the Ol; level J<r kknifi;() sWindiud errors arc presented in parenttiescs. Dr 
grade 4 are X)u^ '' m a tJIfforfint writing task than dala for grades 8 and 1 1 . 
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c. 



than two and a half timos as many words and 
twicn as many stMittMKU^s to tho Recreation 
Opportunities task as fourth grad(^rs did to 
the Spaceship task. Word length (an index of 
vocahulary) and average numher of words 
per sentence (an index of sentence complex- 
ity) showed no chang(^s hetween 1984 and 
1988 at any of the three grades. 

The total number of errors and the num- 
b(^r of errors per 100 words also showrd no 
change at any grade across the four-year 
period. The distribulion of errors across the 
percentiles in both assessment years indi- 
cates that most studc^nts made soni(^ (errors, 
and it se(»ms reasonable to expect this in 
first-draft writing. It may be that error rates 
would be even lower if students were given 
more time to look for and correct their errors. 

The Data Appendix contains the results 
summarizing trends for papers that were 
rated "adequate^ or better" or ^ninimal or 
below" in task accomplishment, and for *hose 
that wcr(^ rated "4, 5, or B" or "1, 2, or in 
relative fluency. The less effetUive paptM s in 
task accomplishment at grade 8 showed a 
significant increase in both the number of 
senten(x^s and the number ^^errors, vvhil(^ at 
both gradi^s 4 and 8, the morc^ effective pa- 
pers showed a d(^crease in the number of 
errors pc^r 100 words, Th(! more (^ffeetiv(^ 
papers at grad(^ 8 also showtul a signitieant 
incHiase U\ the number of words. Th(^rowere 
no significant shifts at any grade level in the 
(characteristics of paptMs rated higher or 
lower in rohilivc tlu^nu,y. 

Trends in Control of Sentence Structure 

students' control of syntax is r(^tlect(ul in 
the lyp(^s of errors tliat surfac(i in the sen- 
ten(u^sthey (nT^ate. To exan)in(^ (chang(vs across 
time in studt^nts' command of s(^nl(Mic(? sti uc- 
ture, four types of s(Mit(Mi(M» (»ri'ors — run- 
ons, friignKiUts, awkwaid S(Mil(Mices, and 
s(;nt(5n(ces with .igr(UMn(»nl (errors - W(M e 
mark(ul in the 11)84 and 11)88 papers. 
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As shown in TABLK 5.2, there were no sig- 
nificant changes across time at any grade in 
the percentage of papers containing run-on 
sentences, sentences with agreement errors, 
or fragments. In both years, the frequency of 
these errors across the percentiles indi(^ates 
that they were relatively uncommon. Half of 
th(^ papers at grade 4 contained no run-on 
sentences, and 75 percent contained no frag- 
memts or sentences with agreement errors. 
At grades 8 antl 11, three-quarters of the 
papers contained virtually none of these ty^^es 
of errors, 

Awkward s(mlenc(is appeared to be a more 
p(3rvasive problem at all three grades, how- 
ev(M\ In 1988, 38 percent of the sentences in 
eighth graders' papers were considered 
awkward — a significant increase since 1984. 
In comparison, at grade 11; the percentage of 
awkward sentences decreased across time, 
from 31 to 24 percent. At grade 4, the per- 
ctuitage of these sentences dropped slightly 
across time, but the change was not signifi- 
cant. 

The trends in sentence errors foi^ good 
and poor papers revc^aled no consistent 
tjKMUes (see Data Appendix). In the eighth- 
grad(! papt^rs that wer(3 rated good in task 
accomplishment, run-on sentences and sv.n- 
tences with agreement errors wen^ less 
common in 1988 than in 1984; however, there? 
was a rise in the ptjrcfMitage of awkward sen- 
leruH^s in the more fluent papers at this grade. 
In thf» - ;^ jjapci's mat were rated 

poor in task accomplishment, awkward S(mi- 
l(Mic(js w(^rc l(?ss conunon in 1988 than in 
1984. Th(?r(j w/vav. no significant (^hang(5s 
/KM'oss timti in the frequ(»ncy of s(Mit(Mic(? (er- 
rors in the good or poor [lapers written by 
fourth graders. 



. . . It is clear that most students 
were able to control the conventions 
of written English. 



TABLE 5.2 



Trends in Sentence 
Errors for the Nation 
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Percentiles 



Year 


Mean 


25th 


50th 


75th 


90th 


1988 


17.0 (2.0) 


0.1 


0.2 


24.3 


67.3 


1 OQ/1 

iyo4 


J C o f i c\ 
Id.H (\.3j 


0.1 


0.2 


24.8 


50.3 


1988 


8.4 (1.3) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


32.6 


1984 


7.3 (0.3) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.5 


25,3 


1988 


4.1 (0.9) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


14.4 


1984 


4.9 (0.7) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


20.1 


1988 


5.0 (1.0) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


24.8 


1984 


3.3 (0.5) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


10.5 


id88 


4.0 (0.6) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


16.9 


1984 


3.7 (0.6) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


16.9 


1988 


2.9 (0.5) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


14.1 


1984 


3.2 (0.4) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


14.8 


ment errors 










1988 


3.3 (0.6) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


3.5 


1984 


4.1 (0.7) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


7.6 


1988 


3.2 (0.6) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


11.7 


1984 


3.4 (0.6) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


12.1 


1988 


2.4 (0.4) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


7.7 


1984 


3.0 (0.5) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


10.0 


1988 


,'31.0 (2.5) 


0.1 


16.6 


50.2 


99.9 


1984 


24.8 (2.1) 


0.1 


10.4 


49.5 


99.8 


1 988 


37.8 (1.B)* 


0.6 


32.9 


50.4 


99.7 


1984 


32.^ (1.5) 


0.3 


25.3 


49.9 


99.6 


19BH 


23.9 (1.4)* 


0.2 


17.1 


37.1 


59.8 


1984 


31.3 (1.7) 


0.,'i 


2.5.0 


49.8 


74.7 



Percentage run-on sentences 

Grade 4 

Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Percentage sentence fragments 

Grade 4 

Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Percentage sentences with agree 

Grade 4 

Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Percentage awkward sentences 

Grade 4 

Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 



*Sh()Wf; s'Mtislically SKiriifu .uil rliffcicnci^ tjctwcun yc<iis ;it the .OIJ Icvoi. i<irkknit(Kl M^uicfnrd errors are pr(?s(nitcd in 
fwronthosos, Oalo tor yrdtio A ,irc based on i\ (iifforent wntiruj taJik tfian datti for gradts 0 and 1 1 . 
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Trends in Control of 
Word-Level Conventions 



Studonts' control of word-lw«l coiW(;ntions and vvoi d chuicA>. orrors, which are suinnia- 
is reflected in thoir spelling, capitalization, ri/od in TABLK 5.3. 



TABLE 5 3 "^^"^^ Wopcl-Level 
Errors for the Nation 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



Percentiles 



Year 


Mean 


2_5th 


50th 


75th 


90th 


1988 


9.1 (0.7) 


2.3 


6.6 


12.S 


22.8 


1984 


8.6 (0.5) 


2.3 


6.7 


12.3 


18.9 


1988 


4.3 (0.3) 


0.7 


2.9 


5.9 


9.6 


1984 


3.9 (0.3) 


0.4 


2.7 


5.2 


9.4 


1988 


?..3 (0.3) 


0.3 


1.4 


2.9 


5.0 


1984 


2.4 (0.2) 


0.4 


1.6 


3.5 


6.1 


1988 


0.6 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


1984 


0.8 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


1988 


0.9 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


1984 


0.8 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


1 9HB 


0.7 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


1984 


0.7 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


1988 


0.8 (0.3) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


1.5 


1984 


0.8 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


1.9 


1 988 


0.6 (0.2) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.8 


1984 


0.6 (0.2) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1 98H 


0.4 (0.2) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1984 


0.2 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 



Percentage mlsspellod words 

Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Percentage word-choice errors 

Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 
Percentage capitalization errors 

Grade 4 
Grade B 
Grade 1 1 



Notr: No stdtt.stif ,-illy ^ufjiiificdfU (UUv.w.iu v holwrcMi yrNU". nt tii- .0!i icvH. JdrkkiiifrMJ .st-inf!dicl unors prcvnitccl in parentheses. [)atn 
for (jrado A aru imeii on i\ rJiffuront writing task than ddld for grades 8 dnd 1 1 . 



Across thf^ /^ivdns, \\\v, jjcrctintaf^os of mis 
sp(;II(ul woi'ds in stufliinls' pajKM s wv.vr com 
pai ahlcin IHMaitd l!)8«. SIiuNmiIs in f^ra(l(^ 4 
misspollcil an avcM afjt^ of [) ]H)V{\m{ of th(3 



words lh(!v us(!d, and rvru \\\{) hrUri sp(ill(n\s 
(th(^ 25 percent wliosc^ pajxM's liad tfic f(wcst 
n\issp(^lliii/4s) missp(^ll(ul Oj) to 2 \H\yrrM\ oi 
\hviv woi'ds. At ^vniU) 11, slud(uils avcra>^cd 
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only 2 percent misspellings overall, and the 
best spellers had rediKJcd their spelling er- 
rors to less than 1 percent. Krrors in word 
choice and capitalization were rare across 
tlie grades, and there were no significant 
changes in the rate of these errors between 
1984 and 1988. In the Data Appendix, these 
data are presented separately for papers rated 
as "good" and "poor." At grade 4, spelling; 
improved significantly across time in the 
more effective pap(M s. As with the results for 
students' papi^rs overall; errors in capitaliza- 
tion and word choice were relatively rare in 
both "good" and "poor" papers. 

Trends In Control of Punctuation 

Punctuation was analyzed in terms of both 
the; particular marks that students used cor- 
r(;ctly or inc()rr(u:tly and the marks that 
should have \m.n used when punctuatioii 
was omitted. 'IVends in punctuatioii uses and 
omissions are sununarized in lAlJLK 5.4 for 
the nation and percentiles. 

The patterns of punctuation errors found 
in the 1988 papers were comparable to those; 
found in tht; 1984 {)apers. In general, most 
students made few errors in punctuation, 
though the 10 p(ux:ent most error-prone 
papers had 4 or more punctuation errors 
per 100 words, cvm at grade 11. Students 
were much mort; likely to oujit a pvmctua- 
tion mark than to use a particular mark in- 
correctly. 

In examining trends in punctuation errors 
across the graders for good and \Knrr pajxirs 
(sec? Data Appendix), the \ninv.\ u of ehangf^s 
appears inconsistcnit. At graders 4 and 8, less 
effective and more ({ffrictive pap(u\s includ(ul 
approximately the same numb(»r of jninctua • 
tion eri ors and omissions pv.v TOO words in 
1988 as in 1984. At grade 11, hoW(;V(3r, ihc 
nunv. (^ffe(;!iv(5 papers appc^ared to dctt^rio" 
rate slightly in their ust; of punctuation, with 

(^Ihiiic^ilv 



mon^ omissions and total errors per 100 
words. 

Trends In Subgroup Performance 

In addition to studying trends in wi iting 
meclianics for the nation; NAIiP examincKi 
trends in tht5 performance of subgroups de- 
Tmed by race/ethnicity and gender.^ For the 
most part, the changes across time in sub- 
group performance paralleled those for the 
nation as a whole, though with some vari- 
ations in which groups showed the most 
change. Thes(; results are found in the Data 
Appendix. IVends in the overall characteris- 
tics of the papers — in spelling, word choice, 
capitalization, and punctuation — are of 
particular interest. 

General CharaeterisficH of the Papers. 

Black eleventh graders asstissed in 1988 wrote 
responses that were significantly longer than 
those written by their counterparts in 1984, 
as reflected in the number of words gener- 
ated. How(!ver, there was also a significant 
increase in the number of sentences they 
wrote; and a det^rease in the hnigth of their 
sentences. There wt;re no significant changes 
from 1984 to 1988 in the overall chai -^cteris- 
tics of papers written by Black fourth or eighth 
gradcrs; nor by White students at any grade. 

'IIk; trends for mal(;s and females appeared 
similar Tlui only significant change found 
for these groups was an increase in the length 
of responses for eighth-grade females. 

At all grades and in both years. Black stu- 
dents t(;nded to write; few(;r words than White; 
stud(;nts; at grades 8 and 11, they also wrote 
f(;w(»r S(;ntenc(!s. The. (liff(;r(;n(;(;s at grade 11 
W(;r(; reduccrd across tinu^, however, Simi- 
larly, males at all three gra(l(;s t<;nded to write 
few(u* words than ff;mal(!s and at grad(;s 8 
and 11, fewer sentences, as wc^ll/llu; gtuuhir 
ditlerences at grade 11 in these nn;asures 
W(;r(^ reduced across time, 

\uiumU., /Vsinn AnHM ican. or uthrr : iih^^roups drritKul by t\uv. or 
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TABLE 5.4 



Trends in Punctuation 
Errors for the Nation 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



Percentiles 



Year 


Mean 


ZSth 


SOth 


7Sth 


90th 


1988 


3.1 (0.41 


0.1 


1.2 


4.3 


7.8 


1984 


2.7 (0.2) 


0,1 


0,5 


4.4 


7.4 


1988 


1,8 (0.2) 


0.1 


0.9 


2.8 


5.0 


1984 


1 .9 (0. 1 ) 


0.1 


1,2 


2,7 


4.5 


1988 


1 .9 (0,3) 


0.3 


1,2 


2.4 


4.1 


1984 


1,7(0,1) 


0.2 


1.1 


2,4 


4.4 


1988 


2.9 (0.4) 


0.1 


0,5 


4,0 


7.4 


1984 


2.4 (0.2) 


0.1 


0,4 


4,0 


7,2 


1980 


1.5 (0.2) 


0.1 


05 


2,2 


4.2 


1984 


1.4 (0.1) 


0.1 


0,6 


2,1 


4,1 


1988 


1.5 (0,3) 


0.1 


0.7 


1,9 


3.3 


1984 


1 .4 (0 1 ) 


0.1 


0.7 


1.9 


3.8 


1988 


0.2 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1984 


0.3 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


1988 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.1 


0,1 


0.4 


1.5 


1984 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.1 


0.1 


OS 


1.8 


19fiM 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.1 


0,2 


0.(3 


1.6 


1984 


0.4 (0.0) 


0.1 


0,1 


0.4 


1.4 



Total punctuation errors per 100 words 

Grade 4 

Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Punctuation omitted per 100 words 

Grade 4 

Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 

Wrong punctuation per 100 words 

Grade 4 

Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 



Data for (jradi 4 (iru bascM ou a (itffcinnt writiiiq t^isk than data for gradus B anti 1 1 . 



iHlicaiit f^'iins or ilc.olimis ad'oss Wiuv. in \\w 
U'VA\\umry i)\ run on s^.^ntcMUM^s or traniiMMils 
in thn jjajKM s vvi iltnii l)y any ol i\u\ sul)|)()pu- 
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lalions cxainintMl. H()W(»v(m*, in each y(!ai', 
\\\(\\v vv(M*n sif^niticant (liit(»r(»n(!r,s iioUvcuMi 
varioiis siil)/^r()\i|)S in th(^ lr(M|ni!n(^y nl' llmsc, 
(Miors. VVhilo in lh(» |}a|)(»i\s of Hiaok 
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eleventh graders included significantly more 
fragments than those of their White peers, 
the difference was diminished by 1988. In 
that assessment; though; the papers wi^itten 
by Black students contained a significantly 
higher percentage of run-on sentences than 
the papers of White students. There were no 
significant differences between males and 
females in the ft^equency of sentence errors 
in either year. 

Word-Level Errors, Improvements in 
capitalization and word choice were small 
for all subgroups; necessarily so because of 
the low rate of these errors to begin with. 
The most significant change across time was 



an improvement in capitalization in the pa- 
pers wiittsn by Black eighth graders. 

Punctuation Errors, While Black elev- 
enth graders showed significant improve- 
ment in punctuation skills betu^een 1984 and 
1988; there were no significant changes across 
time for White students at any of the three 
grades. The only significant change in punc- 
tuation errors for males and females was a 
rise in the rate of punctuation omissions 
among fourth-grade girls. At this gradC; fe- 
male and White students tended to make 
fewer punctuation errors than their male or 
Black peerS; but these differences were di- 
minished by grade 8. 



Summary 

In 1984 and 1988; it is clear that most students were able to control the conventions of 
wiutten English. If many fourth graders still have difficulties with spelling and with some 
aspects of grammar and usagC; most of these problems disappear by grade 11. Even the best 
papers written for the assessment contained some errors; and lliese are to be expected in first- 
draft writing, 

CJenerally the errors that were most frequent for a particular group of students or at a 
particular grade level were found in the papers written by only a small proportion of those 
students. ThuS; while focused instructior» in the conventions of written language may hej 
necessary for certain individuals or subpopulations of students; additional whole-class drill 
and practice is not likely to be useful to the majority of students. 

Detaihid analysers of th(^ pcirformance of fourth; eighth; and eleventh graders suggest there 
have been fcnv changes in their mastc^ry ot conventions between 1984 and 1988. Ovcn all; the 
papc^rs in 1988 seemed to be slightly longer; but va vov rates remained relatively cu^iistant. Tli(! 
most t:onsisU;nl trends in p(Tfornianc(^ occurred for Black stuthuits, who improved slightly on 
nihiiy of tluisti measui^es; even when the performance of their White peers remained constant 
or fell slightly. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



Trends in 

jAttitiJCISi 
Writing Behavi^ 




N ADnrilON ro PKOVIDING re- 
sponses to various writing tasks, stu- 
dents iiarlieipating in the 1984 and 
19t^8 writing assessments were askful 
to complete a senses of questions 
relatf ' to their attitudes toward writ- 
ing, thcnr ability to manager the writing proe- 
e^s, and their instiaietional environnuuit. This 
chapter will sumniari/e trends in their re- 
sponses to these questions. 

Learning to Value WritJig 

One s(^t oi'(]U(\stions askcni sludrnits about 
the value? {hoy plaeeul on writing, tbtnr atli 
tudes toward th(nr writing, and tlu? ways in 
which they used waiting in thcur livens. 



Value Placed on Writing, Questions deal- 
ing with the value placed on writing asked 
students to what (extent they agreed with stat(3- 
nients such as "Writing helps me think more 
clec'»rly," "Writing helps tell others what I 
think," and "People who writ(^ well have a 
better chance of gfUting good jobs." llieir 
responses are presented in lABLE 6.1. 

lor eleventh gratlers, there wr.vr. no sig- 
niticant inercuises irom l')84 to 1988 in the 
{K;rc(Uitage who report(ul that they valued 
writing in tlu^ ways iruuition(ul. However, 
ihrvi) wr.vn significant in(n'(UiS(^s in th(^ pen - 
C(unag(\s of fourth and ciglitli-gradc^ students 
who acknowl(Hlg(ul that th(\v vakuHl writing 
in (uMlain ways. Studcnits m thestj grades wert^ 

.S9 
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TABLE 6.1 



Trends in the Value 
Placed on Writing 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT r 
CARD 




Percentage of Students 
Reporting the Statements as True 
More than Half the Time 



Statements About Writing 


Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 




1QRR 




AA n 




more cieariy. 


1984 


— 


44.5 


52.4 


U/rli'lnn holne mo toll nf'hnrc 

wiiiiiiy iicipd life icii oiners 








D / 


what 1 think. 


1984 


— 


52.1 


55.3 








R/1 1 


c;r y 


now 1 Teei* 


1 QR/1 




c;n 1 

DU. ) 




Writing heips me understand 


198L 


— 


44./ 


48.5 


mti fsxAin fooltfinc 
lllj QWn 


1 QR/l 




An 0 




Writing can heip me 


1988 


44.6* 


52.3* 


52.3 


get a good Job. 


1984 


33.6 


40.2 


52.9 


Writing heips me 


1988 


60.9 


59.1 


63.3 


share my ideas. 


1984 


52.9 


52,2 


61.6 


Writing heips me to show peopie 


1988 


66.9 


64.7* 


64.2 


that I Icnow something. 


1984 


62.5 


54.8 


58.3 


Peopie who write weli have a 










better chance of getting 


1988 




50.2 


55.6 


good Jobs. 


1984 




47.0 


54.4 


Peopie who write weli 


1988 




54.5* 


58.3 


are more influential. 


1984 




49.2 


54.2 



*Shows statistically significant difference between years at the >0b level. 
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significantly more? likely in 1988 than in 1984 
to agpon that writing would help I hem get a 
good job; and eighth graders were Use more 
likely to agree with the statement "Writing 
helps me to show people thai I kn^ w some- 
thing" and "People who wi ite well are more 
influential." 

In 1984 and 1988, the revsponses suggest 
that writing is valued by only about half the 
students at each grade level avssessed, and 
that their vie^ws do not change dramatically 
as they progress through school. 

To explore tlie relationship between the 
value students place on writing and their 
wiuting proficiency responses to the ques- 
tions above were used to create a composite 
variable i^eflecting the value placed on writ- 
ing ovei-all.'* lABIiE 6.2 presents the percent- 
ages of students reporting a low, medium, 
and high value for wi iting, and the average 
writing proficiency of each group. 



There were significant changes aci oss time 
in eighth gi-aders' responses to specific ques- 
tions on the value of writing, and as a result, 
their responses to the combined set of items 
reveal a significant l ise in the percentage of 
students who placed a high value on writing. 
Conversely, theie were no significant in- 
creases in the percentage of eleventh grad- 
ers rovsponding positively to individual ques- 
tions on the value of writing, and the value 
they placed on wi iting overall did not change. 
At grade 11, students whose responses indi 
cated that they valued writing the most tended 
to have the highest proficiency Cause and ef- 
fect relationships cannot be dravwi from the 
data; however, making it impossible to say 
whether better writers develop a higher ap- 
preciation for the value of writing, or whether 
those who value wriUng highly become bet- 
tor writers. At grade 8, students* proficiency 
did not appear to vary according to the value 
placed on wi iting. 



TABLE 62 



Trends in the Overall Value 
Placed on Writing: 
Composite Results and 
Average Writing Proficiency 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m 



Low 



Medium 



High 









Average 




Average 




Average 




Year 


Percent 


Proficiency 


Percent 


Proficiency 


Percent 


Proficiency 


Grade 8 


1 988 


49.4 


206.8 


35.1 


208.7 


15,5^ 


208,2 




1984 


51,0 


207.8 


37.7 


217,1 


11,3 


206,2 


Grade 1 1 


1988 


44, H 


218.0 


37,9 


222,6 


17,9 


226,8 




1984 


44,0 


21 6, [i 


40.2 


222,4 


15,7 


227,9 


*5hows st;itistical 


ly signifirant diffGr«nr(; between y(Mr;i iit ttie .O'j Ifivel. 









*A list c)l llic ilnns ii.'-liul«Ml it) ilii.s dWwv cnmposiU' \iit iahlcs. atid .1 (liscussit)ti ol ihc piocrdiiics iiscil U\ crcilc Ihcin, is providp.d 
in th(! l*r(i('('(liiral AppctKiix. 
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Attitudes Toward Writing;. Students' re- 
sponses to questions about their mitudes 
toward writing are summarized i i lABLE 
6.3. Items in this set asked students to react 
to stfitements such as "I like to 'Ao^ite" and "I 
write on my own outsi(ie ol school." 

In 1984 and 1988, students' views on wilt- 
ing were relatively negative, and increasingly 
so in the upper fjrades. Thus, while 55 per- 
cent of the fourth-grade students claimed 
that they liked to write in 1988, only 42 per- 
cent of the eighth graders and 37 percent of 
the eleventh graders agreed with this state- 



ment. An interesting exception to this pat- 
tern is evident in students* responses to the 
statement on writing outside of school where 
students in the upper grades were less likely 
to agree that they would not write anything if 
they were not required to for school. How- 
ever, students in the upper grades were less 
likely to report that they actually wi^ote on 
their ovm outside of school. The only signifi- 
cant change across time in students' re- 
sponses to these attitudinal questions was a 
decrease in the percentage of fourth-grade 
students who agreed that they wouldn't write 
anything if they didn 't have to write for school. 



TABLE 6.3 



Trends in Attitudes 
Toward Writing 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



Percentage of Students 
Reporting the Statements as True 
More Than Half the Time 





Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


1 like to write. 


1988 


54.6 


41.9 


36.6 




1984 


55.8 


38.9 


40.3 


1 am a good writer. 


1988 


59.7 


43.7 


40.5 




1984 


60.0 


41.5 


38.6 


People like what 1 write. 


1 988 


53.2 


38.0 


37.0 




1984 


53.4 


38.1 


35.7 


1 write on my own 


1988 


44.1 


36.5 


26.4 


outside of school. 


1984 


47.7 


36.4 


31.0 


1 don't like to write things 


1 988 


3.5.1 


33.1 


31.1 


that will be graded. 


1984 


37.9 


31.4 


26.7 


If 1 didn't have to write 










for school. 1 wouldn't 


1 988 


^.6.7* 


1H.6 


1 5,6 


write anything. 


1984 


33.4 


17.2 


14,9 



'Show,s statistically .sic]nificaiit diffurcnce bctwcn yiwr:, at ttie Ob IcvtM 
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TABLE 6.4 



Trends in General Attitudes 
Toward Writing: Composite 
Results and Average Writing 
Proficiency 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



low 



Medium 



High 









Average 




Average 




Average 




Year 


Percent 


Proficiency 


Percent 


Proficiency 


Percent 


Proficiency 


Grade 4 


1988 


19.0 


171.2 


42.5 


173.7 


38,5 


175.4 




1984 


19.3 


169,0 


39.8 


175.1 


40,8 


167.5 


Grade 8 


1988 


29.0 


203.3 


46.0 


211.5 


25.0 


208.1 




1984 


27.6 


206.0 


48.2 


216,0 


24.2 


216.7 


Grade 1 1 


1988 


32.8 


215.9 


46,9 


221.6 


20.3 


226,4 




1984 


33.1 


216.1 


46.2 


227.6 


20.7 


227.2 



Note: No statistically significant difference between years at the .05 It vel. 



As showoi in TABLE 6.4, responses to the 
combined set of items reveal no significant 
changes across time in students' general alti- 
tudes toward writing. 

As with students' responses to the individ- 
ual attitudinal items, these data indicate that 
students' views on wilting bec:ome increas- 
ingly negative as they proceed through the 
Knhool years. While? 39 percent of the fourth 
graders in 1988 registered highly positive at- 
titudes toward writing, only half as many 
eleventit graders did so. 

At the two younger gi\'idtis, ihvA i) was little 
variation in students' writing })roficicncy rela- 
tive to their attitudes toward writing. By grade; 
11, students with the ni(jst positive attitudes 
toward wri^Mig were also likely lo be t. b(\st 
wiMterS; although again cause and (effect rela- 
tionships cannot be determined from the 
data, 

Uhcs of 'Vritiniii. inn) s(U of itcurus asktul 
students about ust^s of writing in \\u)iv 
own lives, including such pf?rsonal us(^s as 
keeping a diary or joui nal, as well as such 



Students in the upper grades were 
less likely to report that they actually 
wrote on their own outside of school. 



functional uses as making lists of things to do 
or buy. Students' responses to these ques- 
tions are presented in lABLE B.S. 

To a certain (extent, trends in responses to 
these ivems mirrored the changes observed 
in valutas and attitudes. At grade 4, students' 
attitudcis towiird writing and th(;ir reported 
uses of writing remained fairly constant 
at^ross the two assessments. Isighth-grade 
eaidf nls ap|)(3ared to sec^ slightly more value 
in writing in 1988 than their counterparts 
had in 1984, and there wer(^ also incrcv s in 
th(nr rc^ported uses of writing — most nota- 
bly, a significant ris(^ in their writing of sto~ 
ri(\s or poems. Klev(^nth gradcMS* rt^porttid 
ust^s writing and tlu^ overall valuta they 
plac(jd on vriting incn!as(Hl from U)HA to 
1988, although th(Mr attitudes toward writing 
nMnain;Hl fairly constanl. 
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TABLE 6.5 



Trends in Personal and 
Social Uses of Writing 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



Percentage of Students 
Reporting Kinds of Writing 
at Least Once a Week 





Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 \ 


Keep a diary or journal 


1988 




28.6 


22.2 




1984 




25.9 


19.0 


Write letters to friends 


1988 


32.3 


41.9 


43.9* 


or relatives 


1984 


32.5 


37.3 


36.2 


Write notes and messages 


1988 


44.7 


70.8 


81.5* 




1984 


43.7 


67.9 


73.7 


Write stories or poems 


1988 




15.3* 


15.3* 


that are not schoolwork 


1984 


25.9 


10.2 


11.7 


Make lists of things 


1988 




42.4 


45.8 


to buy or do 


1984 




43.8 


45.5 


Fill out order blanks 


1988 




21,2 


14.6 


to buy things 


1984 




16.8 


16.1 


Write for the school newspaper, 


1983 




8.1 


4.8 


magazine, or yearbook 


1984 




8.0 


5.3 



*Shows statistically significant difference between years at the .05 I ve). 



Kiglith and (?l(»vtuUh- grades students' ro 
sponse\s on tli(> trtKiunnf^y with which th(\v 
WTOU) leltnrs, notes, and storitis wnn; nstuJ to 
crcuilc a composites va!*ial)lc that rctlccts the 
ptM'sonal and social ns(\s ot writing ovci all. 
rhe results are presented in lABLK Hi). 

In (^lev(uith-grad(s students Wim cs nior (» 
likely than (Mghth-gradt^ stuthvnts to engage 



in a high amount ofpei sonal writing and, in 
tact, the percentage of (^hsventh grad(3rs in 
tlit^ high categoi y increased signiti(^antly from 
1984 to 1988. hi i)oth grad(\s, students who 
n^portcnl medium or high us(s of writing 
tended to hiwo higlier av(!rage writing profi- 
cifinc^v than slud(;nts wliose use of writing 
was low. 
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Grade 8 



Grade 1 1 



Trends in Personal and 
TABLE 6.6 Social Uses of Writing: 
Connposite Results and 
Average Writing Proficiency 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



Low 



Medium 



High 



Year 


Percent 


Average 
Proficiency 


Percent 


Average 
Proficiency 


Percent 


Average 
Proficiency 


1988 


16.7 


19f).9 


43.0 


210.6 


40.4 


212.5 


1984 


19.5 


20Z.4 


44.9 


215.4 


35.7 


216.2 


1988 


9.8* 


Z.Z.9 


44.0 


222.2 


46.2* 


222.6 


1984 


16.0 


Z]3.Z 


49.1 


227.1 


34.9 


225.7 



*Shows statistically significant '^'fferunce betwern years at ihe .05 level. 



Managing the Writing Process 

hi addition lo building positives altiUidc^s 
toward writing, teachcirs lum; sought to 
stud(uits d(^v(^lo}) (iH(H:tivo stral(^gi(^s for 
managing th(^ writing pro(:(\ss, inoluding 
slratogios for planning and r(ivisir\gwhat tlury 
writf\ Pnivious studi(is and (Mplicir national 
ass(issnicnls of writing hav(^ shown that stu- 
dents who wixki) wsv, of a varicjty ol strat(^gi(\s 
aru move \\k*}\y in hr, offtuUivc writcMvs. 

Phiiitiin^ Slrali!jiiies. S'<^V(m\iI itnnis askcui 
fourth~grad(5 studt^nts about th(Mr' phninmg 
aotiviti(*S; and thrir r(^spons(vs iut. suinina 
xr/.rd ill lAMhK It app(^ar!> that \h\v 
oonlagc, of sludfMits who gav(^ ov(u1 atlc^ntion 
lo planning do(^r(^as(!d across tini(\ although 



tlHu:hang(nvasstatistioallysignirioanl for only 
on(^ itfuii; l Uv, p(M'(:(Mitagt! ol studonts rt^port- 
ing that thoy usually ask lh(;nls^^lv(^s about 
th(^ subject b(^for(^b(!ginning to writtulroppcd 
troni 49 to 38 pc^rccnl. 

()n(^ writing task giv(Mi as part of l)oth as- 
s(\ssTn(Mils provid(Hi an opportunity to ob- 
'M)rw (explicit [ilanning strat(5gins. Vhv, Hoo 
n^ation ()pp()rtuniti(\s task was Idrniatt^Ml so 
that th(^ nunaindcM' of thti pag(! on wliich lUo 
wi lting prompt was print(Ml was l(^ft blank 
and th(^ studrMits wt've told that this spaoo 
was available; to inak(^ notc^s b(^for(! writing. 
'V\n) lt)llowing pag(\s W(^r(^ to !)(^ uschI lor stu- 
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TABLE 6.7 



Trends in the Use 
of Planning Strategies 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



Percentage of Fourth-grade Students Reporting 
Use of Strategy More Than Half the Time 



Think about what you want 
to say before writing 

Ask yoursoif what kinds of 
things peopie would like to 
know about the subjecil: of 
the paper 

Look up facts in books, 
magazines, or newspapers 

Write in different ways for 
different audiences 



Year 

1988 
1984 



1988 
1984 



1988 
1984 

1988 
1984 



Percent 

69.4 
74.8 



38.0* 
48.5 



40.9 



38.7 
40.9 



*Shows statistically significant difference between years at the .05 level. 



d(;iVts' actual njspnnses. In addition to rating 
tlie quality of th(> r osponsns, raters tabulated 
whothnr tho students had used the space 
provided to make notes. 

TAULK (i.8 surnmarizris the evidenee of 
overt planning tor the eighth and eieve?\th 



graders who were given this writing task. In 
both gi adeS; the ove^rall proportion of stu- 
dents engaging in overt planning was small 
and did not change across time. It is int(irest~ 
ing to note, however that in both years elev- 
enth graders were somewhat more likely than 
(Mglith graders to engage in overt planning. 



TABLE 6,8 



Trends in Overt Planning on 
"Recreation Opportunities" Task 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



Percentage Using Space Provided for Planning 
Year Grade 8 Grade 1 1 



1 9BB 
1984 



lii.b 



1Hii 
1 7.5 



No'c. No st.itistKHlly !,ii|iiiti(;.)i)l differ i?iia> tii.'twci'n y(.',iis ,it the .0!) level. 



..J 
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TABLE 6.9 



Trends in Frequency 
of Revising and Editing 



THE NATION'S 
REP3RT 
CARD 



Recopled paper before 
handing it in 

Made changes in paper 
before handing it in 



Percentage of Students Reporting Use of 
Strategy on Last Writing Done for School 



Year 

1988 
198^. 

1988 
1984 



Grcide 4 

46.8 
47.1 

70.1 
64.7 



Percentage of Students Reporting Use of 
Strategy More Than Half the Time 



Make changes as you write 



Make changes after you 
have written the paper once 

Think about where 
different facts and ideas 
go in the paper 



I98n 

1984 
19B8 



1988 
1984 



60.8 
62.7 

47.7 
51.5 



57.7 
60.5 



Note: No statistically significant difference between years at the .013 level. 



Kcvisiti^ and I'lditing StrcUc^ji^fies. A vari- 
cly of i|n(^sti()ns asketl sllu^(^^ls ahoul th(^ 

rinding thcnraltontioM to \vriliM/.5rnnv(M»ti()ns 
(sp(?llirig, inincUialion, f^i animar) as vvf^ll as 
to \hv. sl!'U(Uur(^ and oi f^anization oi tlin {v.\\ 
as a vvholi^ TiuMr r(^:if u)ns(\s arc, suniniariznd 
in andli.ll). 

l'V)nrlli-grad(^ sludtMils wr.w, maw. lik{*1y in 
11)88 tlian in 1!)84 to rt^porl nuikin/.^ chanf^ns 
in their last papt^r; how('A(M\ llu^y \v(;rt^ l(\ss 
lik(^lv to rriport nnovinj^ :.(Mit(MU:(.!i or para 
graphs \vln\u rdvising. hi i^ontra l, cif^iitli 
gr adnrs in h)88 rc.porh'd slighlly Iv -s alh^n 
tion to r(!visions in s|)(»lling and punriualion 
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ihrn in H)84, and niovcnl SiinloncM^s and jiara- 
graphs nunv. ot'lcn. Whiln slud(*nts in grades 
11 roporiiid l(^ss ni varir)us kinds oi' revising 
in 1988, nono ot tho oluingr^s was signitloant. 

hi 1088 and h)84, ifio kinds oi' rovisions 
r(^po!l(Hi vv(M*(^ c^loS(Hy oonncuUrul to the, \v.\v.l 
oi'oiTorl involvtul. Tlins, ifu^ most fr(HHi(Milly 
roportcal stratogi(^s involved llu; sniall(^sl units 
ot t(\\t - su(^li as oliang(^s in sp(;lling, pnno- 
tnation, or graniniar' anci lh(^ least \h\ 
(|U(Milly reportt^d sl!*alegi(\s wvw. those that 
r(Mjuir(i (ixlensive (»iTort such as rnoving 
S(Mitenoes oi' paragraphs, starling ovcii; or 
r(^wrilin^{ most ot a |)ap(M\ 



TABLE 6.10 



Trends in the Use of 
Specific Revising and 
Editing Strategies 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m 



Percentage of Students 
Reporting Use More Than Haif the Time 





Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Correct spelling 


1988 


72. !5 


71.2 


73.7 




1984 


75.2 


75.1 


76.2 


Correct punctuation 


1 988 


65.2 


65.7 


66.9 




1984 


64.5 


68.6 


70.3 


Correct grammar 


1988 


5.'^.7 


63.5 


68.4 




1984 


51.3 


64.7 


70.2 


Change words 


1988 


62.9 


69.5 


70.6 




1984 


61.9 


64.6 


71.4 


Add ideas or ^formation 


1988 


63.2 


64.6 


64.8 




1984 


61.1 


59.7 


69.7 


Tiake out pirts you don't like 


19B8 


45.4 


56.3 


62.6 




1984 


44.5 


56.2 


58.4 


Move sentences or paragraphs 


1 9B8 


39. 1 * 


36.0* 


42.7 




1984 


44.3 


30.4 


46.1 


Rewrite most of the paper 


1988 


35.6 


42.7 


39.0 




1984 


36.0 


39.6 


43.6 



•Shows st,itistic;illy siynificant diffprence between years at the ,01) level. 



It appears that the percentage of students who gave overt attention to 
planning decreased across time. . . 



TAIil.l'i (i.ll suniniai i/(vs [hv, data on slu- 
doiUs* ovorall uso ol rc^vusiiifi slrat(»,gi(\s. 

11 appnars thai Iht: amount ol revising in- 
(ir(^as(\s acrovss iIk^ soliool ycuirs, as (^l(»v(Uilli- 
gradn studontwS vvmv It3ss likely than tho 



youngtM' stiidtMits to re^porl a low anioiuil ol' 
ren^ising and niorc) liluUy to report a high 
anujtint ot i (basing. At grades « and 11, stu- 
d(Mits who revis(ul the inosl t(M\d(!d to he thc^ 
h(3st writers, or viewexi alternatively — tlu) 
b(vst writers tend(?d to do llu^ most revising. 



TABLE 6.11 



Trends in Revising Strategies: 
Composite Results and 
Average Writing Proficiency 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m 



Low 



Medium 



High 





Year 


Percent 


Average 
Proficiency 


Percent 


Average 
Proficiency 


Percent 


Average 
Proflclenc 


Grade 4 


1988 


19.1 


172.7 


35.5 


175.0 


45.4 


174.1 




1984 


16.7 


168.5 


39.7 


168.7 


43,6 


173.3 


Grade 8 


1988 


i:i.o 


195.5 


33.0 


206. 1 


54.0 


212,6 




1984 


14.3 


201.8 


31.9 


212.3 


53.9 


217.2 


Grade 1 1 


1988 


11.?. 


211.6 


31,2 


217.1 


57.6 


224.4 




1984 


11.4 


205.5 


29.1 


217.8 


59.5 


230.1 



Note: No stntistiCciily sionific^int flifforenro between yeais iit the .US h'w\. 



The Instructional Context 

A i(^vvot th(^ items inelnthul in \\\v> 1!)84 and 
VMH ass(!ssm(MUs to(uiS(»d on th(^ kinds and 
amount ol writinglhal stnd(M)!s did in school 
and on .lie kinds of i*(^s|jnnsf\s llial s!ud(Mits 
received h*om ihoir !(iaol);M*s. ThmhIs in vv- 
sponses to th(^S(^ items pi'ovich^ a gliin|)S(5 ol 
the instruction vStudiMils were rcMMMving. 

Wntiii;^ ill l':rv^iisli iJass. rAUM'; i^Ali 
sununari/cs sludciiUs' i*(^spon.-(n-. !o a ()U(^S" 
tion ahoul I inds ofwi'iling they had dnnt; 
tor Knglish class the ,)r(5vious wcu^k. 

At all thr(u^ grade l(n'(!ls, :.!nd(Mits were sig 
iiiticaiUly lunvo Wkoly in n)(S8 tlian iit to 
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re^.port it tli(\v i'(HUMUly wrot(^ an (\ssay, 
composition. oi' tlu^nu^ This ti'cnd v\'as ioiruui 
hy less consiiUiMit incr(^as(^s in otli(M' Idi'ms ol' 
int'orinativc^ and pfM'snasiv(i \vi*iting; hook 
r'cj) i1s and stoi*i(\s \vi\vi\ moi'c connnon 
among ton . ih grad(M*s, and s!ori(\s vvei'e more 
tiommon among eighth-graders in U)88 than 
in \\m. 

TtMrhers' (]niiinuMits un OonipletccI 
l^ijirrs. Stud(M)ls in graders 8 and 11 vvcrc^ 
ask(Mi ahotn the extent to \vhi('h l(^achei's 
comnuuilcul on comphit(ul pa| )vru. riunr 
r(^spons(^s ar(^ snmmari/(ul in l AHMC [\.\^, 
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TABLE 6.12 



Trends in Personal and 
Social Uses of Writing 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



ramp 

m 



Percentage of Students 
Reporting at Least One Paper Written 
for English Class Last Week 



*i;how.s statistically sicjnificaiit cliffDrencc t)etween years at the .05 level. 





Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Essav. coniDosltion. nr theme 




i * 

c,3. 1 


ACl /I* 






1984 


19.3 


40.9 


59.6 


Book rfioort 




/in t:* 




30,7 






JO. 1 




30.4 


other report 


1988 


32.0 


29.4 


38,4 




1984 


28.3 


26.5 


37,7 


Letter 


1988 


38.7 


25.3 


19.6 




1984 


38.5 


20.8 


15.9 


Story 


1988 


43.3* 


48.9* 


39.7 




1984 


37.2 


41.6 


39.7 


Poem 


1988 


29.7 


14.7 


20.9 




1984 


25.7 


14.7 


18.3 


Play 


1 988 


15.2 


12.2 


11.3 




1984 


13.9 


10.4 


12,6 



An increase In the amount of writing done by students Is con istent with 
recent recommendations for writing instruction, and would seem d necessary 
first step toward improving students' writing skills. 
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TABLE 6.13 



Trends in Teachers' Comments 
on Completed Papers 



THE HATION'S 
REPORT r 

C^'!^0 




Percentage of Students 
Reporting That Teachers Comment on 
Aspect More than Half the Time 





Year 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


Follow directions 


1988 


41.4 


27,9 




1984 


41.5 


30.3 


Wrote enoP' ii 


1988 


35.6 


25.9 




1984 


33.0 


26,3 


iv^ in paper 


1988 


43.7 


42,8 




1984 


40.5 


39,5 


Way ideas explained 


1988 


40,7 


41.9 




1984 


37.0 


39,8 


Way feelings expressed 


1988 


37.9 


36.7 




1984 


32.5 


30.8 


Organization 


1988 


44.3 


38.5 




1984 


42.7 


40,1 


Words 


1988 


39.9 


29.9 




1984 


37.7 


31,5 


Spelling, punctuation, grammar 


1 988 


53.4 


43.1 




1984 


51,1 


44,8 


Neatness and handwriting 


1 988 


45.1 


27,2 




1984 


48.4 


31.1 



Note: No statistically significant differenro between years the .OS Igv«I. 



At f^'rad \s 8 aiui 11. vStiidcMits' i cipoiMs iudi 
nat(ul lilti(» (,nanf(<» in lh(^ (ixl(!i)t nv nalui^ ol 
l(UU!lii!r coinnuuils bclwcuiii 1984 and 1:188. 
Kighlii f{rad(n\s in HKS8 wvro inosl lik(iiy to 
rc^porl tiiat {\\v,\v IciacluM S connncuitiul ywnvc. 
tliaii liaif 1h(? tiuKi on f^'i*aitnnai\ pinu'tnatinn, 
and sjiriiing, \vinl(! n{\w.r kinds of coninuiuts 
wcvc rc^poilcd vsiif htiy loss oltnn. Isle^Muitii 



^radnrs wvrr. less likt^ly llian (Mf^'lilli ad(?i\s 
lo n^poi t tiial IIkmi* l(',a(:h(M*s coninmntiui on 
many oiliu*, Uvspncts lisUal. 

TAIU J'W), 14 sninniari/(»s slndnnl r(*spons(\s 
to a i*(:iat(Hl stui(;s oi rjucnilions, askinj^ al)ont 
IIk: lyp(:s ot Inndhack (oral oi* \vr*ill(!n) tliat 
lli(\yr(uunv(ui IVoni U^acliors on tlioir writin^^. 
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TABLE 6.14 



Trends i.i Teachers' 
Feedback on Writing 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



m 



Percentage of Students 
Reporting Teachers Provide Type of 
Feedback Almost Every Time They Write 





Year 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 1 1 


iviciiiv III idtcirvUwf 


1 ^JOO 




DV.D 


61 .3 




1 yo^ 


4o.y 


60. 0 


63.2 


Write notes 


1988 


1?..?.* 


'^3.6 


43,0 




1984 


18.0 


4 


43,4 


Point out what Is well done 


1988 


28.4 




31.0 




1984 


33.3 


21.2 


31.7 


Point out what Is not well done 


1988 


26,6* 


32.7 


43.3 




1984 


31.8 


34.3 


44,8 


Mal'.e suggestions for next time 


1988 


29.6 


27.0 


33.0 




1984 


32,3 


27.8 


33.9 


Show an Interest In what you write 


1988 


35.15 


31.1 


32,2 




1984 


38.0 


28.5 


32.4 



*Shows statistically significfun diftoreiu G between years at !he .05 level. 



At grtul(^ 4, stii(l(Mitsvv(»r(! I(iss lilu^lyiii 1988 
llian in 1984 lo vr.pnvi that [hr'w UvAv.lnw^ 
umvkr{\ niistak(\s, wi*()t(! iiotcis, or |)()iiit(u.i 
out V'liat was not (lon(^ \V(»II in tluMi* pai)(M\s. 
At ^ra(l(^s 8 and 1 1, [Inuv, was liltl(> chaiif^t^, in 
llic! tvp(\s ol tnachf ' ItMulhack t'c^porhul hv 
stu(l(MUH, nltliouf^h (Mfi;htlifi;ra(l(M\siii tli(! most 
HMMMit ass(\ssiii(»!it wvrr. sifi;niri(:;uitlv Inss 
lik(^ly to stat(! th:it tli(^ii' IcacluM's niarkcul 
niislakns in {\\r'\v |)ap(!i's almost vviwy X'wno 
thoy wrol(!. 

WIuMi slofhrnts' i'(\spotis(V>; luv. a;4^'i;r(iga!(u), 
tli(i i*nsults iruiicalc! that thcamount ol IcacluM' 
trtMlhack inci ^!as(!S aci'oss lh<^ f^a*a(l(\s. 'V\w. 



p(M*(:(Mitafj;(\s of stn(l(;nts in caoh gi*a(l(^ who 
nUioiKai low, iiK^cliuni, and hi^h amounts of 
ttMulhack - and th(^ av(!iaf^'(^ writiuf^^ proli- 
cionoy foi' (lach of tht^so gi oiij^s — arc pro- 
sont(ui in TAULK 

fVom lf)84to 1988, tli(M*(Mvas a si^nilicaiit 
inor(sis(! at fi;i'ad(^ 4 in th(^ ptM'CfMitaf^c^ ofslu- 
dcMits who r(^poi*l(ul i'(M!(uvinfi; a low amount 
ol Tcuulhaok; tlus was pair(ul with a sif^nifioanl 
(l(u:)'(^as(^ in thc^ p(M*(:rntag('. ol' student ; vi\- 
vv[\'']\^i\ m(Mlium amount ol IcMulhtick. 'l1i(ir(^ 
was linl(^ (:han;;(! aoi*oss limn at f^'radr.s 8 and 
1 1 in the. disti*il)ution ol studt^nts across iho 
(:at(y,ori(\s. 
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TABLE 6.15 



Trends in Teachers' 
Feedback on Writing: 
Composite Results and 
Average Writing Proficiency 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



raifi 



m: 



Low 



Medium 



High 









Average 




Average 




Average 




Year 


Percent 


Proficiency 


Percent 


Proficiency 


Percent 


Proflclenc 


Grade 4 


1988 


642" 


173.8 


28.7* 


171,5 


7.2 


175,1 




1984 


51.6 


169,4 


40,0 


166,4 


8.4 


173.7 


Grade 8 


1988 


50.9 


205.5 


34.0 


209.5 


15.0 


212.2 




1984 


52.2 


207.3 


33.1 


213.9 


14.7 


213.4 


Grade 1 1 


1988 


39.6 


215.5 


33.0 


218,8 


27.3 


224.3 




1984 


39.4 


217.6 


33.8 


225.2 


26.8 


224.8 



*Shows statistically significant difference between years at the .05 level. 



Summary 

()v(u all, sUi(l(nils' I (ipoi^ls on \hii value- plactul on writing, on how lh(\v nianafjfMl \Uc writing; 
proct'.ss, and on ^hv. inslruiolion iIh^v i cuuiivotl iM^llnd no major changosbdlwocn 1984 and 1988. 
'rlH3r('. a Ttiw niinoi^ vshills, howcivcii*. 



Our. suoh shilt was in lh(i anionnl ot writing that slutldnts r('.|)ort(id doing. At all tlinM; grados, 
{\\v. amount of (^ssay writing incrcviscMl IVom 1984 lo 1988, and at gi adi^s 4 and 8, llion^ wc.ro 
sonu^ in(n'(UKs(!S in otln^r Idi ins oT intbrmativ(i and |MM\snasiv(^ writing, as well. An in(M (ias(^ in 
lh(^ amount of writing done. bystudcMits is (U)nsist(Mit with nuM Jit r(M:omm(Mulations tor wiiling 
instruction, and woukl scumii a n(Mu\ssaiy first sl(ip toward improving studonts' wi iting skills. 

'l'h(^ additional wi iting that stiid(Mits r(^poi1(ul doing in 1988 was atu^ompanidd hv diUcrnnl 
(Mnphas(\s and atiilu(l(^s a! dillnj'cuit g!*ac1(\s. l'onilh-gra(l(^ studc-nts i'(^poi1(ul slightly moi'c^ 
positiv(^ attitudc.s in 1988 titap. in 11)84. At gi'ad(^ 8, studcnits W(M'o somcAvhat \uu\v. Iik(4y in 19^ 8 
tlian in 1984 to acknowlodgf^ th(^ vahn^ ot" writing and to uso (uu tain rcivi ing and (utiting 
sti'at(^gi(\s. l',l(^V(Mith grad(u\s wvxf) }\\o\ v \ikv.\y in 1988 than in 1984 to i*opoi1 pr.i'sonal and so(nal 
usos of writing, hut Ihi^ii^ us(^ of vaiMous planning, rcivisin/;, and (Mliting stratogios nuiiainc.d 
(constant. 



At ihr, sann^ tim(» that stnd(Mits \\(m riiporting mort: wi-iling, lliost at gi^adc 4 also rc.portcul 
som{^vvhat lns:> O^r.dhack iVom ihc^ir ((\'ioh(M*s ahout wriliuf; that th(T did. Allhongh tln^ 
(jliang(\s ohs(M'V(ul wv.iv. r(ilativ(4y small, a palt(M'n in whioh studcnits wrott^ mor(^ but i'(mu4v(mI 
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less extensive c;oniment on (!af;h piece of writing,' would also he consistent with recent 
suggestions for students to "write more, " without he need for teachers to mark each paper 
extensively. 

Particularly in the upper grades, the 'u!st writers tended to be students who valued v/i iting, 
had positive attitudes toward their writing, used writing extensively for personal and social 
i-easons, revised and edited their work using a variety of strategies, and recujived feedback on 
their wi-iting from their teachers. Again, however, it should be noted that cause and effect 
relationships cannot be determined. Thus, two interpretations are possible: that better wi iters 
seek out these opportunities, and that the opp irtunities themselves strengthen students' 
writing proficiency. 

Overall, however, nearly a dec;ade into the educational reform movement and the writing 
process movemunt — each of wliic;h has advocated changes in both the kinds of writing 
instruction provided and in the uses for willing in schools — NAEP data indicate that both 
students' wi iting instruction and their wi iting performai:c;e have remained relatively un- 
changed. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 




General Background on 
The Nation's Report Card 

HE NATION'S REPORr CARD, 
th« National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NAFIP) is an 
ongoing; congressionally man- 
dated project established in 
1969 to conduct national sur- 
veys of the educational attainments of young 
Amtiricans. Its primary goal is to document 
t!ie status of and trends in educational 
achievement; based on comprehensive and 
dependable national educational achi(W(^ 
menl data collectc^d in a scienlitic manner, 
loclay it remains th(i only regularly con- 
ducted national survey of edu(^ational 
acliievtnuent at the elementary-, middle-, and 
high-school levels. 

Sinc(^ 19B9; The Nation's Rejjorl Card lias 
assess(;d 9-, J;^, and IT-ycar-olds in a vari(Uy 
of sc^hool subjects. In the 19S4 assc^ssmcuit, 
th(^ project lM»;^an sampling studcMits by grade 
asw(^ll as by age to (uihancc the utility of th(^ 
data to school administrators and t(UichfM\s. 
The 1988 (effort inciuthul in school asst^ss- 
ments of writing, ri^adiug, U.S. history civics, 
and geography. In otlKu* years, the subj(u;ls 



assessed have included mathematics, science, 
art, literature, music, and career develop- 
m(?nt. In addition to the student assessments, 
NAEP also periodically surveys young adults; 
in 1985, the project completed a young adult 
literacy assessment. 

NAEP's student assessments were eon- 
ducted annually Lhrough 1980 and have ham 
carri(;d out biennially since then. Most sub- 
jects have been rtiassessed to monitor trends 
in achievcnnent over time. To date, NAEP has 
assessed approximately 1,300,000 yoimg 
Americans. 

Erom \s incc^ption, NAEP has devcilojXHl 
ass(\ssm(nits through a consensus proc(\ss, 
Educatoi s, si^holars, and citi/(Mis n presen- 
tativii of many diverse^ constitvuniciiis and 
|)oints of view (i(isign ol)jectiv(is for each 
subjiuU area assf\ssme.nt, i)roi)osing genc^ral 
goals they i'c.vl stud(Mits sliould a(>hi(^V(i in [\\v, 
conrsci oi ihoiv (ulu(\ition. After can^ful r(i- 
vi(^ws, [hi) objfn:tiv(\s an; giv(Mi to it(Mn writ- 
(MS, who fl(iV(!lop ass(\ssm(Mil (jucistions aj)- 
jiropriatc to the obj(u?tives, 
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All items undorgo oxtcnisivo roviows by 
subject-mattni^ nxpcuHs, iiioasui^cniont sp(^oial- 
ists, and editors to eliminate any potential 
bias or laek of sensitivity to particular groui)S. 
llie items an^ th(^n adniinist(M*ed to a sti^ati- 
fied, multistage probability sample of students 
ohosen so tbat their assessmcuit results may 
be generalized to tbe entire national popula- 
tion. ()ne(^ the data have been collected; 
sconul, and analyzed, NAKF publishes and 
disseminates the results, providing informa- 
tion that is designed to help educators, legis- 
latorS; and otliei\s improve education in the 
United States. With certain restrictions de- 
signed to protect their security, it(niis used in 
the assessments are made available to states, 
localities, and rcjsearchcrs upon request. The 
assessment data also are available to re- 
searchers who wish to conduct secondary 
analyses. 

In addition to gathering cognitive data, 
NAKF has asked students, teachers, and 
school officials to answc.r a variety of ques- 
tions about instrucition, activities, experi- 
ences, curriculum, resources, attitudes, and 
demographics. This background information 
is designed to improve the usefulness of NAKP 
achi(^vement results and to provide an op- 
portunity to examint^ policy issues. 

TIk; Nation's Report C^ard is s\ipport(!t1 by 
the U.S. Uepartment of I^ducalion, Ofiice of 
Kducational l{(^search and Inipidvement, and 
directed by the National O^nltJr for luhica- 
tion Statistics. Kclucational Testing Service 
has luuMi th(^ gi'.jntee for tbe proj(ni since 
15)8:^ ICar!icr as sessments were (M)tuluctful 
by the l^ducation (^onunission of the Slal(^s. 
NAKF is govterncd by an inchepeiuhvit, Uegisla- 
tiv(;ly-d(iiln(ui board, Nalional Assessment 
(ioverning iioard. 



General Background on the 1984 and 1988 
NAEP Writing Assessments 

rhii Nation's Ileport Card has carried out 
five national ass(;ssments of wiiting, in the 
1969-70, 1973-74, 1978-79, 1983-84, and 1987- 
88 school years. Each assessment has in- 
cluded a variety of open-ended writing tasks 
and background questions, some of which 
hav(J been readministered in successive as- 
sessments to permit an analysis of trends in 
writing performance and related factors over 
time.'^ However, due to the considerable re- 
sources required for direct writing assess- 
ment and to shifts in the goals of writing 
instruction over this 20-year period, the sets 
of tasks have evolved from assessment to 
assessment, with some tasks being retired 
and new ones developed to take their place. 

rliis report is based on the 1983-84 and 
1987-88 writing assessments of students in 
grades 4, 8, and 11 attending public and pri- 
vate schools, in both yeai\s, the same tasks 
were included verbatim and were admini- 
st(M73d in the same manner to comparable 
samples of students, Eig) tii graders were 
ass(vssed in the fall (Oc ober-Dccember), 
fourth graders in the winter (January-Febru- 
ary), and eleventh graders in the spring 
(March May), The; two assessments will sub- 
s(u|uently be refenrd to by the last half of the 
schoolyear in which th(\v were conduc^ted — 
thus, as the 1984 and 1988 assessments. 

The writing tasks and background ques- 
tions administered in 1984 and 1988 wvav. 
desigiu^d to measures aspects of wriiing per- 
formance! and relat(!d factors that vvtu'e des- 
ignated as important by a natioT\ally repre- 
sentatives jjanel of writing spfU'ialists, educa- 
tors, aiul concerneul citi/(;ns. 'V\\c primary 
objectives ni [ho. assessments was to mivisure 
students' ability to write for vai'ious purposes; 



'Scr Ailhnt \ \|)|)lrl.iM' IikIiI)] \ I .in/^iM .iiid Iim\ S \\ttlini\ IrrtnLs Arntss thr Drnnic: t^VM^i-t (I'l iiii<Mcui. N.I- KdiUMllonnI 

Irsliri/^ Sn xicr, \,'Uu)rial 'V-scssnuMit i)t l,(lvir;iln>n;il !'rt);^rrss, 
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related objiuilivos won^ in evaluate the extonl 
tovvhicih sliidonls inanaf^od thn writing proo 
esS; controlled the iorms of written language, 



and valued writing. The prinia. y objective — 
tlie use of writing to a(ux)niplish a variety of 
purposes — is dir>cussed below. 



Writing occurs regularly in people's personal and social lives as well as in school 
settings. People write to accomplish many different purposes, such as straiglitening 
out a billing error by letter, explaining a personal viewpoint on an issue in a speech, or 
expressing an artistic impulse in a story or poem. The ability to explain ideas or 
document events in writing cum also help in a variety of job situations. Letters, reports, 
inventories, and a wide range of recordkeeping systems are integral to many busi- 
nesses. Consequently, students need opportunities to develop a wide range of writing 
skills by wi'iting for many purposes in varying contexts or situations. 

hi the sections that follow, three purposes for writing are discussed: informative, 
persuasive, and personal/imaginative narrative. These purposes often blend into each 
other in various ways, depending upon the contexts for vvTiting. For example, an 
autobiography might very well be considered narrative^ informative, and persuasive; 
a lob applit^ation and resinne may persuade as well as inform. Although these three 
purposes may frequently coexist in a piece of writing, one or another type often 
predominates. Writers* purposes are shaped by their initial perceptions of their topic, 
by the ways they consider their audience, by the social or instructional contexts in 
which they are wiMting, and by changes in focus that occur as they develop their 
topics. 

Informative Writing 



Informative wiitingis used to share knowledge and convey messages; instructions, 
and ideas. Like all wiMting, informative writing is filtered througli the writer's impres- 
sions, understanding, and feelings. Used as a means of exploration, informative 
writing helps the writer assimilatv^ new ideas and reexamine old conclusions. When 
addressed to more public audiences, informative writing involves reporting on events 
or experiences, or analyzing concepts and relationships, including developing new 
hy|3otheses and generalizations. Any of these types of informative writing can he bas(Kl 
on the writer's personal knowledge and e^xpeHence or on less familiar information 
that must be understood in oi*der to compKue tlie task. Usually, informative writing 
involves a mix of the familiar and the neW; (ilarifying l)otli in the pro(u\ss of writing 
about them. iJc^pending on th(^ natun? of th(^ task, however, writing based on both 
personal (5Xf crienc(5 and se(X)ndary information can span the range of thinking skills 
from recall to analysis and evaluation. 

PerHuasive Writing^ 



The primary aim of persuasive writing is to intliienc<! others to bring about some 

action or change. It may contain gniat amoinits of inf(jrmation fiKUs, details, 

examples, comparisons, statistics, or ane(^dotes — and, as the writer identifies Xho 
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most persuasive reasons to support a point of view, it may involve significant discover- 
ies about one's ow\\ feelings and ideas. Writing persuasively also requires the wi iter to 
employ such critical thinking skills as analysis^ synthesis^ and evaluation. 

Persuasive wiiting may be called for in a variety of situations. It may involve 
responding to requpois for advice by giving an opinion and supporting it with reasons. 
It may also involve arguing one's ouai point of view in such a way that a paiticular 
audience will find it convincing. When there is opposition to what the writer is 
advocating; persuasive writing may entail refuting arguments that are contrary to 
one's own point of view. 

In all persuasive wi iting, authors must choose the stance they will take. They can, 
for instance, use emotional or logical appeals or an accommodating or demanding 
tone. Regardless of the situation or approach, writers must be concerned first with 
having a desired effect on readers^ beyond merely adding to their knowledge of a 
particular topic. 

Pel aonal/Imaginative Narrative Writing 



Personal/imaginative narrative writing contributes to an awareness of our world as 
we create, manipulate, and interpret, reality. Such wa iting, whether fact or fantasy, re- 
quires close observation of people, objects^ and places, while it enables exploration of 
all the wide-ranging possibilities of human experience. Further, this type of writing 
fosters creativity and speculation by allowing us to express our thoughts and then 
stand back, as a more detached observer might, and grasp more fully what we feel 
and why. Thus, personal/imaginative narrative offers a special opportunity to analyze 
and understand emotions and actions. 

Whether a means of discovery or just plain "fun," narrative writing can [produce 
stories or i)ersonal essays and can 1 »ad t(j otfier forms, such as poems o * {)lays. 
Practice with these forms lielps writers to develop an ear for language and to improve 
literary abilities. 

Informative^ and persuasives writing can benicfit from ihii teatur(\s used in narrative 
writing. Infonnativn writing, for (ixamph^, can narrate an incndent as part of a report 
or clarity a point through the use of motaphor or simile. A p(M\suasiv(s statement nan 
be conviniung nut only on Uu» basis of its internal logic, but alscj on tfu^ stanigth of its 
illustrative material (its stories), its rhythm, and the voice ot its pei\sona. 



Th(^ \1 wrilinf^ tasks inclnddd in th(^ .is 
sessni(!nl wv.vr. \\u\vc\{M r (lf)si/^iHul to !'(^f1<'(1 
a range of \\u) iMlnrn\a!iV(\ pen suiKsiv(\ and 



iina/^iiKiti\'(^ pni-poscs for wjMtinf^. Macli slii- 
(l(Mit r(!sp()n(l(Ml to inn\ to lour wr'itini^^ tasks, 
yic^ldin;^ GOO to 1200 r(!spoMS(!S \n)v task. In 
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addition to g( crating samples of their writ- 
ing in response to these tasks, students 
each grade level were asked a series of back- 
ground questions about their deniographi. "5 
and their writing practices, instruction, ant' 
attitudes. 

Sampling* Data Collection, and Sruring 



Sampling and data collectin- i ac'^'M'itios iui 
the 1988 NAEP assessmcr*' /iVre ':oadut U;d 
by Westat Inc. As with «^ M:^? jCL'Ssments, 
the writing trend asseso* at its we/*; bas^d •)n 
a deeply stratified, thrw.: . age 'ami^ling de- 
sign.^" The first stage o7^^n^r)lin|^ (entails Av- 
fining primary sampling u.ia > which 
are typically groups of contigmms ^r v^nt:ct. 
but sometimes a single county; clasr.;rv'ii)^i 
the PSUs into strata defined by ^ tgn> K\n6. 
community type; and rand(^ iy sele:^taig 
PSUs. The second stage entai' wiTUM atin^, 
stratifying, and randomly spJ^v.;i'. ^ /ubHc and 
private schools at each grade-level withih 
each PSU selected at the first stage. The third 
stage ui ♦he sampling design involves ran- 
domly selecjting students within a school for 
participation in NAEP. Some students samphxi 
(less than 4 percent) were excluded from 
each assessment because of limited Englis}> 
proficnency or a severe disability. In in84, 
NAKP bogan collecting descriptive inUmwy- 
tion about excluded students. 

At each grade level, two samples of stu- 
dents — subseciUiMitly rc^ffured to as the 
"bridges" and "main" samples — were ass(\ssed 
in writing in 1988. TIk! 1988 bridge sarnph^ 
assessment was conducted so that the re- 
sults couki be linked to th(^ rc^sults fn)ni th(^ 
1984 main writing assessuKMit; tli(\s(^ trend 
data ar(! rej)ort(^d luM*(Mn. AcHuirdingly sm- 
dtMits in ihtJ bridges sam|)l(!s w(ir(^ cbostM i by 
th(j same age/grade deiinitions (ag(i 9 orgrach^ 



4, age 13 or grade 8, and age 17 or grade 11), 
admir ir:i.f Teci a su,bsor of the same materials, 
an 1 asses;.^(vd at the same times of year as in 
1984 (age 9/grade 4 in the winter, age 13/ 
grade b in the fall, and age 17/grade 11 in the 
spring). Each student was given an assess- 
ment booklet that contained a combination 
of wi'iting and reading materials. 

Students sample i for participation in the 
main 1988 writing (assessment were also se- 
lected by age/graciaj unlike the bridge 
samples, however, the oldest students were 
either age 17 or in grade 12. Students were 
administered new*' wi'iting items assembled 
in a maniiej' that was different than for the 
Dvidpie assessr^"'?nt SpLHufically ea::h student 
receivcid a bnoklei containing writing mate- 
ri.T is only. Half the t>tudcnts at each age/grade 
Inve;! vv^vre assessed in the fall of 1987 and the 
roniaiuing half were assessed in the spring of 
1988. Tiio results fr )m the 1988 main UTiting 
as.srs^nient vvill be published in l')90 in a 
^)t:x;orul writing report. 

'!'he .ichool sample si/es and the scjhool 
cnc;pf'raii:M) and rospop'ic rales for the 1984 
arzd Hi8o iriwid assessments are provided in 
'IABLE5A.1 aridA.2. 

Students participating in the NAKP writing 
trcMid assessuKJuls were assembh^d for a ses- 
sion that lasted approximately on(! hour. Kach 
student re(:(MV(Ml a booklet containing a set of 
g(Mi(!ral background (juc^stions and thrc'c^ 15- 
niinut(^ bln(^ks of cogiiitive itenio, inc^luding 
from one to four writing items and sonui 
number of rr^ading itcMiis. Vhv, ass(\ssmcnts 
wei V. a(lministcr(ul usiiig a W(^ll~train(Hl pro- 
fessional data (^ollcuUion staff and subjecjted 
to rigorous quality cofitrol n'aluaiions con- 
cluottul through site visits by NAKP and W(^s- 
tat staif 



*"l)cl;Mh!H inttJi nMlton t .ui hf loutid in llir /{r/m/ / o/i ,S'.i/M/)/r .Sr/f rf/n/i, \\('iyj\i\tu[ ,in<} ['nivincc i.siinintion. Yen /.'i .11 id llir liriiot t nn 
Siitfiffla Srlvrtiofi, \\'('{v,hiiii% mnl V'.i/ i.'i/mt Kstun.ttion, Yen /.'). pi rp.ii rd In VWsl.il. Inc 
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TABLE A.I 


School Sample Sizes 






Age/Grade 


1Ld4 


1988 




9/4 


683 


lb4 




13/8 


549 


173 




17/11 


343 


114 




Total 


1,577 


441 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 
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TABLE A.2 



School Cooperation and 
Student Response Rates 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



rntfi 

m 



Percent 



Percent 



Age/Grade 


Schools Participating 


Stuot-.^t Compietlon 


1984 






9/4 


88.6 


92,5 


13/8 


90,3 


90.3 


17/11 


83.9 


82.2 


1988 






9/4 


87.2 


92,3 


13/8 


92.7 


88,2 


17/11 


78.1 


77 4 



Note: The 1084 ri.id 198B iVMn in rhose tni)ius wc?ro obtainod from thf? cnrrcsfjonHing Reports on NAEP Field Operation and Data 
Colknion Activities, preparud Ly Wo'.^dt. Inc. The decrea.sed .school :ii]inple si/os in 1988 rotlccr NAf-P'.s riRw procodui o of u^ing 
5pcci;jl bridge sample.s to nicM.surL^ ti cvt^;, in which [jrovious ^.'^a'-ssment methods are r^^plicated with meticulous care. Althoif^ili more 
schools and students participated in ttie full 1988 asscs.sment of reading, v ig. U.S. liistoiy. civics, and (jcogi>iiJhy. tlie figures 
atKwe are for tlie writing bridge sain}iles upon which this repoit is teased. Altfu i sampled schools that refused to particifjaie were 
replaced, school cooperation r are computed baserl on tlie schools originally selected for pai ticipation in tfu? asscssnient.s Tfie 
student completion rates represent the percentage of students assessed of those invited to be assessed, including in follo\/-up 
sessions when necessary. 



Siruu^ 19H4, Tho Nation's Kc^port Card iias 
iiscul a lunvdrfnl viw iani of matrix sampling 
(^all(!(l Balarifidd Iiu:()niplot(i Mock (HIB) spi- 
ralling to govfu n the; way in whicli most ot 
tlif! as:u)ssmnnl maUjrials arc; ass(Mnl)l(id and 
distribut(Hl/rh(! "balanccid irn^oinplf^tc^ l)l()(!k" 
part ot'tlKi (l(»sign assigns l^locks ot it(Mus to 
booklets in such a way (hat r,iu\\\ blook ap 
pnars in llu^ sanu^ mnnl)(M* oi booklets and 
naob pair of blocks appeuirs togf^thcw in at 
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U^'ist on(! booklet. TIk; "spiralHng" })art of th(^ 
m(!tbod (A^chis [he l)ookl(Us for nchiii!iistra- 
tion so lliat tvpioally only a f(^w stndnnts in 
any onc^ asscissrnc.nt scission rcuunvc. the. sanui 
l)()okl(U. Vhi) lf)8« writing tnmd assnssmt^nt 
followcul a pai'tial HIH dtisign, wiicn (iby (u»r- 
tain books containing writing it(MTis wvvr, 
sclccteul from llu; 11)84 BIB -spiral asscis uncm 
and print(ul intae^t. Tbns, bU cks of writing 
itcims g(uuiraliy ajipcariul in t\V(j booklets. 



Aftt^r tht^ assossnioni booklets wvav. rev 
turned to NAKP, opon-cMided iteniis wavo 
scored by trained nuiders. The writing items 
ineluded in tbe 1984-1988 trend assessment 
were submitted to three types of scoring: 
primary trait, holistiC; and mechanics. TABI.K 
A.3 summarizes th(^ samf)le; sizes for each 
task and scoring method. The sections that 
follow provide information on tht^se meth- 
ods and the dilferent perspectives they yield. 



Thv, NAKi writing data were weighted in 
acoordancu^ \ ith tlie population structure. 
This weightiufi reflects the probability of se- 
lection of each tudent, adjusts for nonre- 
spouse, and — through a process known as 
poststratification - assures that the repnv 
sentation of cevtaf'; "aibpopulations corre- 
spoi*ds to figures bar d on the Census and 
the Current Fopulatioi. Survey." 




Sample Sizes for the Writing 
Trend Assessment by Task 
and Scoring Method 



THE NATION'S 
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m 









1984 






1988 






Scoring 




Grade 






Grade 




Writing Task 


Method 


4 


8 


11 


4 


8 


11 


INFORMATIVt: 
















Plants 


Primary 


656 






1P85 






XYZ Compj^ny 


Primary 


544 


616 




11,^32 


1334 




Appleby House 


Primary 


530 


5B8 


599 


925 


1256 


1041 


Fbofi on the IVontief 


Primary 




603 


6Z9 




1339 


1212 


Food nn the lYontier 


Holistic 




1184 


1 1H0 




1247 


1192 


Job Application 


Primary 






603 






1 169 


PJRSyASIVK 
















Spaceship 


Primary 


611 






1 258 






Space'hip 


Holistic 


1161 






1257 






Spaceship 


Mechanics 


;5()6 






481 






Radio Station 


Piimary 


bBfi 


61?. 




1234 


1 364 




DissectiiKj l'io(]s 


l^iimary 




641 






1 356 




F^ec, Oppoitunities 


Primary 




494 


IPA 




1 372 


1242 


Rec. Op[)oi tui'iities 


Flolistic 




1?Ji6 


1 ?.'i4 




1 302 


1182 


Rec, 0|)poitimi[ies 


Mechanics 




473 


;i17 




516 


497 


Spate Program 


I'liinaiy 






(33;^ 






1 1 9.5 


Bike Lane 


Primary 






636 






1178 
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Flashlight 


I'rimary 


(iO'J 






6M 






F'lashliyht 


He list ic 


940 






615 
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Primary Trait Scoring: 
Evaluating Task Accomplishment 

A primary trait scoring guide was de^vol- 
oped for each wi iting task to focus raters' 
attention on how successfully students' re- 
sponses accomplished the task set forth in 
the prompt. As illustrated in the overview to 
this report; the guides typically defined five 
levels of task accomplishment — not rated; 
unHati^fartory; minimal; adequate; and 
elaborated — based on the rhetorical de- 
mands of the task. (A few of the scoring guides 
did not define an "elaborated" category as it 
was not appropriate to do so given the nature 
of the tasks.) 

A group oi trained raters carried out the 
primary 'i»^ait scoring ov(3r a pericxi of several 
months. Prior to scoring the responses to 
each task, an intensive training session was 
conducted by NAEP staff in the use of th(^ 
scoring guide for that task. Although the 
quality of the scoring for previous assess- 
UK^nts of wi iting has been consistently high, 
we recognized that thert^ might be differ- 
ences betweum the ratings pro\dded by the 
group of scorers assembled in 1988 and lh(^ 
scorers asseml)led in 1984. Any such differ- 
en(u?s could be due to a consistent charigt^ 
su(ih as an increase in the stringenty of the 
ratings, or simple variation in s(U)ring b(^ 
tween th(^ twoyc^ars, or a combiri'ition of tlu^ 
two. If uncontrolled, a b(;tw(^en-y(^ar scorer 
effect would add a confounding factor detri- 
mental to the measurement of trtjnds in writ- 
ing ability. 

rli(^ most dlrv.rX way of controlling tli(^ (if 
fcjct of across-y(»ar variation in scoring is to 
eliminate it (Entirely by r(^s(M)ring all of th(^ 
1984 r(^spons(;s to the \rv.\ni writing tasks, 
using lli(^ sajn(5 set of scoi (irs that evaluat(! 
tb(^ 1988 respons(^s. llnrortunatcly, res(Mirces 
did not j)ermit rc^scoriiig \hv. full S(!t of 1984 
writing pap(M's, Inil did j)rovidc for r(5Scoring 
a s\ibsanipl(^ of tlit; jnipers wrilt(Mi in 11)84. 
For each of the writing tasks, ptinunit of 

' 'As |n <'vionslv hutrvl. \\\v. mwiin i': v.ihirs uWUv \n \t\\i\vy trail s( ( 
and 4 - clahonMc'l. 



the 1984 papers were sampled and inter- 
spersed with the 1988 papers. All rc^sponses 
(from 1988 and from the 1984 subsample) to 
each writing task were then scored for task 
accomplishment. The rescoring oa the 1984 
papef s permitted a study of the consistency 
of scoring across years. 

A comparisnn of the res(uired 1984 data 
u^th the original 1984 data indicated that the 
between-year percentage of e^cact agreement 
in scoring ranged from 70 percent to 94 per- 
cent, averaging 90 percent at grade 4, 76 per- 
cent at grade 8, and 80 percent at grade 11. 
However, there was a slight tendency for the 
1988 scores to be mon^ stringent and NAEP 
did not want variability betw(^en the two sets 
of scorers to bias the trend results. Conse- 
quently to eliminate the effects of betwe(m- 
year difterenc^es in securing, tue 1984 estimates 
of task accomplishment given in this report 
are based on the res(H)red data only rather 
than on the full set of the 1984 data. 

Tw(inty percent of the rc^sponses wei'c also 
iHiscored by a second rater to give an esti- 
mate of interrat(^r reliabilities. As shown in 
1 ABLK A. 4, which provides correlations and 
l)ercentag(^s of exact agreement between the 
first and seciond raters, the interrater relia- 
bilities were generally quite high. 

The Writing Scale: Average 
Response Method (ARM) Scaling 

Hasvui on th(^ primary trait scores for ro- 
S|)ons(\s to th(! writing tasks pnisentcui in th(^ 
1988 anJ th(^ 1984 ass(^ssm(Uits, the writing 
ivinni data vv(M'e scaled using the Av(^rage 
^f\spons(! M(^thod (AHM). Vhv. MiM providers 
an estimate of av(M'ag(^ writing; acliicn'enKuit 
for' (^<ich r(^spoii(i(Mit as if h(^ or slu^ had taken 
11 ofthf^ 12 writing tasks giv(ui and as if NAKP 
hiui fu)mput(Ml av(!rage aclii(^V(!nieut (th(^ 
averag(j primary trait snno times 100) across 
tliatset ol tasks.'"' rh'^ AliM t(!('luiology, wliic^h. 
is bas(ul on estimaN»s of th(^ internjlation- 
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TABLE A.4 



Primary Trait Scoring 
of 1 984 and 1 988 Papers 

Task Percent Exact Agreement Reliability Coefficient 





A T ^'Uli]|JCiliy 


Q7 i 


C1Q 






Q'^ R 




Ana Q 

Hye S7 


MppicUy rlOUbc 


on '4 


.aiC 


Grade 4 


Flashlight 


87.5 


.88 




Plants 


94.3 


.95 




Spaceship 


91.8 


.95 




Recreation Opportunities 


85.4 


.82 




Food on the Frontier 


79.9 


.68 


Age 13 


Dissecting Frogs 


76.1 


.64 


Grade 8 


XYZ Company 


93.5 


.92 




Radio Station 


87.0 


.89 




Appleby House 


75.3 


.69 




Recreation Opportunities 


90.8 


.93 




Food on the Frontier 


93.1 


,86 


Age 17 


Appleby House 


89.3 


.89 


Grade 1 1 


Space Program 


89.9 


.93 




Job Application 


923 


.92 




Bike Lane 


84.9 


,87 



Note: '\ \\r. primary trait scoring conducted in 1 988. wa.s based on five scvirtny categories, as described in the overview of this rt^port. 



shi|)s amoDg tasks givcMi tf) llu^ sanu! slii- 
denls, was first ustid to analy/(^ and i (![)f)ii 
n^siills iVoni th(^ 1!?H4 writing ass(^ssnuMU. 
Onr fon!'lh-gracl(^ lar.k (Flashlight) (X)idd not 
bo inrliiddd in tlu^ Sf:al() hooause^ lh(^ task was 
n(?1 paired with any otlinr writing tasks in 
(iithor thn J 984 nr th(; UJhi' assossinoiil. 

'llu; Av(!rag(! Il(\sp()ns(^ Method ol scahri/^ 
n()nl)inary(lata(:()rnl)inoshn(jar ni()d(jhi tech- 



nnlog\^ with nudliph^ imputation prn(:(xlur(^s 
to prn(hic(^ a s(!t nf plansihh^ vahi(\s lor (^V(M*y 
student. l\af;h S(*t of plausihlo vahi(5S pnulicUs 
what that stud(uit's av(^rag(^ so()r(! across tln^ 
set ol 1 1 wr iting tasks iniglit hr^ l)as(ul on Ww, 
stud(MU's r(\s|)ons(\s to th(^ pai tieular tasks 
pri!S(!nt(Ml and on [hr, slud(uil\s status on a 
vari(!lyot'd(nnograpliieanilhaekground va)'i- 
at)!es. Sin(u^ it was lust used in 11)84, tli(^ 
Av(^rage Hesponsc^ M(Mliod has Ikmmi general- 
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ized to provido for porfoniuuKu* (compari- 
sons ac?ross /j;rados, based on a linkiiif^ subscU 
of items, and to allow the inclusion of new 
wiiting tasks in the scale. 

Holistic Scoring: Evaluating Writing Fluency 

To offer another pc^rspetctive on students' 
writi % abiliti(JS; selected tasks included in 
the trend assessment were sconcd holisti- 
cally for overall fluenry (i.e., a global view of 
the ideaS; language facility organization, 
mechanics and syntax of each paper taken as 
a whole). As previously noted; tli(\se tasks 
were "Spaceship" and "Flashlight " ai. grade 4, 
and "Recreation Opportunities" and "Food 
on the Frontier" at grades 8 and 11. IVaintid 
niaders evaluated the relative tlucnicy of stu- 
dents' writing on a 6-poini scale. A small 
pr^HM^ntage of papers — such as those that 
were blank or indecipherable — were not 
rated. 

The holistic scaki was anchoreu by chief 
read(M\s and table lenders (ihoseui for their 
expertise in holistic: scoring. This group stud- 
ied the pool of student responstis to scjlect 
papers that represented each point on Ihr; 
holistic S( lie, ihv.n usfjd these sarnph^ papers 
to train a group )f approximately 75 rattirs. 
Using the sample |)a|)ers as a guide, the rati!rs 
were ask(ui to deltMMnine whether papjirs 
(iorrespondtul to the; top half or tht^ bottom 
half of the holistic sruihi, then to make tiner 
distiiKUions belwecni adja(u;nt points of the 
scales Thi) rHt(!rs wovd rlivided into two 
groups, su()h that one largfi group was vo 
sponsilih^br rating eighth and ehivc Uligrad - 
(u\s' response; , ;n\d a small(;r s(u:on(l group 
was r(\sponsiI)le for rating Iburth graders' 
r(!sp()iis(\s. IJiuiausti th(^ (emphasis of the ho- 
listic* s(u)ring was to dettuU tnuiHs nvr.v time; 
at (vich of di(» thni(^ grade* Uwrh ass( ssed, 
wb(»r(! a task waii at uu)i;e than nnr. 

gradti U]V{]\, r(ispons(is wtn t; rattjd s(^parat(^ly 



for each grade. A training session preceded 
tli(^ s(ioring of responses to each task at each 
grade level. 

Hecaus(i student papers artj (evaluated rela- 
tive to one another in holistic scoring — 
rather than against specific criter^ is with 
primary trait scoring — the distrii;Ution oi' 
scores for Xhv, total sample of papers sliould 
be approximately normal, with scores evenly 
distribute^ -^nund the center of the scale. To 
detect chaiiges in writing fluency across time 
at each grade level; papers from the 1984 an i 
1988 assessments were randomly mixed prioi' 
to scoring. Thus, if more papers from either 
assessment were judged to be in the "top 
half" of the scaU^, the nisults would indicaix; 
changes over lime in overall writing fluency. 

Twenty percent of the papers scored holis- 
ti(^ally were seoj-ed again by a second reader 
to provid(i information on mterrater scoring 
agre(;ment. These data are presented in 
TABLE A.5. 

Relationship jetween 

Primary Trait and Holistic Scores 

vSincMj (Mirtain writing items included in the 
1984-1988 ti (uul assessmcMit were s ibmitted 
to both holistic and primary trail scoring, it is 
also possible! to (!xamin(! the relationship 
b(^twecn the two s(!ts of stiort^s. As shown in 
TAHI,K A.B, lie correlations range irom .38 
lo m. 

While th(i two sfu)i ing measures art; (ihiaiiy 
relat(!d, it is (ivident that they ca|)ture some- 
what (lifleriMit aspects of writing ))(»rf()rm~ 
ance. The primary trait s(n;r(^ is chjscly ti(»d 
to tli(! fiuitures of sp(»cin(; writing tasks, pro- 
viding a m(»asur(i of studcMits' su(um!ss in ao 
coniplisiiing lh(! assigned purj)os(^ of thcj 
writing. Alt(M'nativ(»lv, \hr, holistic scort^ pio- 
vidcs a general measurti of writing fliuimy, 



'V\;4<>nn,tl (IrM ription tit Ammm/.;^ Krsp.inM' MrtlHid . .wi lir Jcnnul in Allwit K \\v;\Um .umI r.ii/^nir r, .ItAuv.nw. lUr A\vvi\^>v 
Hr'.pnriM' McMlMHl<'}N(-,n)iiK/7»/m/i;j/»irK»///r<WMi/M/S^Wrvf/r/, ti!)^<ii, \bl \.\, \(, .\ hntli.T Irt.iil;, (ui Hii:, pioccdmr. as it was appll('il 
to tiu' scaling' of tlic wiilin^^ U vui) data can hr. Inund in Ihc torMif'otnin.K X'M.r l^mv-Hfi Irvhniful lUffh rt. 
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since tho iiiiprnssiDii marks tl t i^att^rs giv(i 
are at'ftu^ocl by writers' altentioii lo organiza- 
tion, aclherencH^ to tlie (U)nv(nitions of written 
English, word choice, handwriting, and qual- 
ity of ideas. 

Mechanics Scoring 

To provide for an examination of trends in 
students' contiu)! of th(^ (u)nv«uitions of writ- 
ton Knglish, NAEl' evaluated a random 
subsample of the 1984 and 1988 writing re- 



TABLE A.5 



Spaceship .75 

Flashlight .73 

RQcreation Opportunities .70 

Food on the Frontier — .69 

Note: The holistic scoring was based on 7 scoring categories. 



sponses using ttie mtM:hanies scoring eritti- 
ria it us(m1 to evaluate writing I'esponses funi 
the 1984 assessment.'* One task at eaeh grade 
lev(^l was sc^leeted for the meehanies scoring; 
tlies«^ tasks were "Spa(;(.ship" at grade 4 and 
"Heci'eation Oppoi tunities" at grades 8 and 
11. A l andoni probahilily sample of approxi- 
mately iiOO responses to each itc^m at eac^h 
gi\'ide level for each yeai' was selected for 
(^valuation. To ensure that the compai isons 
between Black and White students were rea- 
sonably precise, Black students were ovei - 



.83 

.79 — .77 .68 

.72 — .73 .64 



Correlation Coefficients repoVS 
for Hlolistic Scoring ^ 

Conducted in 1 988 ' — 



1 984 Papers • Age/Grade 1 988 Papers • Age/Grade 

9/4 13/8 17/11 9/4 13/8 17/11 



TABLE A.6 



Correlation Coefficients 
Between Prinnary Trait and 
Holistic Scores 



THE NATION'S 
REPORT 
CARD 



S[)a(.cfihip 
lliishlight 

(•icctc'jition Op' 'niuDitlos 
f'ood OF) the l''roiit.iL'r 



1 984 Papers 
4 8 11 



.(•);:3 



.3H 



.m 

.133 



.40 
.A3 



1988 Papers 
4 8 11 



.4f; 

.41 



l.ni^li.sh ll'riiicfliin. N,l; Ijliir.iiiniml Icslinf^ Sci vi(M'. X.-iliiriml AsscMiiinMil (i! I'.fliU'ation.il I'ld/^ifss, llWV't. 
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sampled, Thus, results from ihv. analysis of 
studentii' grammar, punotuat-on.. and spe^lU 
ing can bo reporttul for the nation as well as 
for certain subpopulations defined by race/ 
ethnicity and gersder. 

In the mechani(^s scoring, ent^h rr.sponsc? 
was analyzed for a variety of aspet^ts of spell- 
ing, pun(!tuation, grammar, word choit^e, and 
synt'ix by English teachers who had been 



trained in the^ use of detailed criteria. The 
entire text of ttif* scored pajiers, with the 
scoring marks, was th(in entered into a com- 
puter-readable database to provide for the 
subsequent analyses. 

An ouUine of the featurcvs of wi'iting me- 
chanic's included in the scoring and analysis 
is provided below. 



I* Sentence Type$^ 

1. Simple ~ A sentence that contains a subject and a verb. It may also have an object, 
subject complement, phr ase, appositive, nominative absolute or verbal Also a 
word group used in dialogue, for emphasis, or as an exclamation that is not an 
mdepv,ndent clause. 

2. Compound ~ A sentence containing two or more simple sententjcs joined by 
something other than a comma. 

3. Complex (and compound-complex) - A sentence that contains at least one 
independent clause and one dependent clause. 

Sentence types with punctuation enters were not classified in the above categories. 

4. Uun-on Sentence 

a. Fused A sentencu^ (u)ntaining two or more independent clauses with no 
punctuation or conjunction separating them. 

b. On and on A scuitence consisting of four or more^ independent clauses strung 
together with conjunctions. 

c. ConuTia splice A senitentU! containing Ivvo or rr^ore^ inde^pe^ndinit (^laus(?s 
separated by a comma instead of a scMuieolon or a coordinating conjunction. 

5. Fra^jmcnt - A word group, other than an inde^pendent clause?, written and punc^ 
luated as a sentence. 

II, I aulty Sentence Connilruction 

Criujse s(!ores aiv. in addition to the s(Mitcnc(! types.) 

1. Agreement IiliTor ^- A s(»nlenc(? where at Uvist one of th.: following is pn^.scMtt: 
subj(u;l/v(^rb d() nt), agi'(N^ pnMH)un/antfUuul(Mil (h, no! agre(^ ^ 
agree, subjecl/ohjcuit pronoiu) is rnisuscHi, or verb l(;n.s(^ shifts, 



2. Awkward Sentence (The awkward categories are listed in order of category 
precedence; since only one score was (Jiven to a sentence.) 

a. Faulty ^ arallelism — A parallel constr uction tliat is semanticaily or structurally 
dysfunctional. 

b. Unclear pronoun reference — A pronoun's antecedent is unclear. 

c. Illogical construction — Faulty modification or a dangling modifier or a func - 
tionally misarranged or misproportioned sentence. 

d. Other dysfunctions — A sentence containing an omitted or extra word or a split 
construction that definitely detracts from readability. 

IIL Punctuation Ei^Tors 

Every ^rror of commission and error of omission was coded for commas, dashes, 
quotation marks, semicolons^ apostrophes, and end marks. The most informal 
rules of usage were used, with the wi iter receiving tlie benefit of any doubt, 

IV. Word-Level Conventions 

1. Word Choice — The writer needs a word that is difl^^erent from the one written. 
This category also includes atter ipts at a verb, adjective, or adverb form that is non- 
existent or unacceptable. 

Z. SpelUnj^ ~ In addition to a misspelling, this category int:ludes word-division er- 
rors at the end of a linc; two woi ds written as one, one word written as two, super- 
fluous plurals, and groups of distinguishable letters that do not make a legitimate 
word. 

3. Capitalization — A woi d is given a (capitalization error score if the first word in a 
sentence is not capitalized, if a proper noun or adjective within a sentence is not 
capitalizet*, and if tlie pronoun T is not capitalized. 

1 h(^ mechanics scoring was designed to allow the writer as much ilexibilily as 
po.ssihle under existing eonvcnitions of fH)rr(Mn writing; const5(tuently any time two 
authorities on mechanics disagreed, the more inibi*!vial interpretation was used 

Because the papin s vvim c cntei'(HJ into a coniputt^r-readable dalabastj, t\u} num- 
hvx of words pt^r papcn', number of words \)i)r S(uit(!nt:e, and number of letters per 
word were tabulated by ( unputer. 
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Estimating Variability 
In Proficiency Measures 

S'mcv. thv. statistics prnsniiled in this vcpnvi 
arc (jstinialtis of p()}3uialic)n and SMl)))()i)ula- 
lion oliaractoristios, rathor than the actual 
(uni<nown) vakuis ot thos(; oharaclcrislics, it 
is important to hnw. measures of tho ({(jgroc 
of uncertainty of the estimates. Two conipo 
nents of untjcrtainly iuv. ac(uninte(i for in 
statistics hascd on tho NAKF data: (1) uncer- 
tainty due to sampling viiriahiiity, and (2) 
iinc(Mlainty arising h(;caus(^ scale scorers for 
ea(jh resjiondent arc based on a n^lativcly 
small number of cognitive items. 

The sampling variance providers a m(;as- 
ure of the deptuulence of the results nn th(; 
particular* san^ih; a(jhieved. Het-ausc NAKH 
uses (^omjilex sampling pro(u;diires, conven- 
tional formulas for estimating sampling vai i- 
ability that assume simple random sampling 
are inappropriate. To account for the; (^hai - 
actcriwStics ofitsconip nx sample desi/^n, NAKF 
us(is a jackknife rcjplication jirocfuHire to (es- 
timate sampling variability Brietty, the j.K^k- 
knife procedure estimates the sampling vari- 
anct; of a statistics by rcipealetlly alttering the 
sampUe in a controlled manner and recom- 
|)Uting the statistic bascerl on the altered 
sample.'-^ The jackknift; varianct; (jstimatce is 
be sed on the variability of the statistics from 
the alt(!red samples. The stjuarc root of the 
jackknift; varianc^e (estimate* of a statistic is Xhv. 
sampling standa error of that statistic. 1'his 
standard (error includes all possible nonsvs- 
tcematic (error associatced v iih adniinist(erin/ 
sp(icifi(e items to designated students in con- 
trolked situations. 

Th(^ jackknitcd standard (erroi* providtes a 
reasonabUe nneasurce of uncuertaintv for any 
statistics bas( (l on valuces ')l)S(erv(e(l without 
error. Population sceores lor r:ognitiV(e items 



mecet this retiuirement, but scaled-score 
proficienty values do not. Because vAxrh stu- 
dent lypi(^ally rtesponds to rtelativtely tew itcems, 
therce exists a . )ntrivial amount of impreci- 
sion iii the measurement of the proricicncy 
values for any giv en student. This impreci- 
sion adds an additional component of vari- 
ability to statistics basted on scale-scone protl- 
citency vakues, 'I'his comjjonent is estimated 
by assessing the dependent :e of the valute of 
the statistics on the particular stet of student 
kevcel testimatted protlciencices used in its (eoni- 
putation. Tlu^ nueasuro of the overall variabil- 
ity of a statistics basei' on scsale scores is thee 
sum of the somponent due to imjjrec sion of 
measuremcent and the jackknife sampling 
variance, and the standard error of thee statis- 
tic is the square root of this sum,"' 



NAEP Reporting Groups 

N\KP doces not rcejjort pterformancsce rcesults 
for individual studen i^', but rather for groups 
of studcents and k)r the nation as a whole, 
hik)rmation about rcegion and sizce/type of 
(sonnnunity was obtained from die sam|)ling 
fr-niie, whi'sh givces inforn.ation about the 

untryand urbanicsity of thee ; chool's loca- 
uon, and from resi)onses given by thfe school 
princsi{)al detailing thee eusesupatiejn pre)tlle of 
the parents e)f tho sche)ors student boeiy anei 
tliee si/ee e)f the? e:e)mmunity serveed by ihee 
seshool. Ink)rnu''lion as te) the* se;x e)f eeach 
studeent was nhV. tieeei from se;he)e)l rece)reis. 
iV\wr gre)up results are baseel e)n stueleent 
answtei's 1e) the e;e)nnne)n esejre e)f baeskgre)Und 
queestie)ns administtsreeel to M\ asseesseei stu- 
de -lis In ;/leiitie)n te) natieinal reesults. tliis 
reeport e!e)ntains infe)rmalie)n abeiut subgrt)ups 
ele^lineeel by raeste/eethniesity, se*x, anei regiein eif 
Ihce ee)untry l)eennitie)ns ejf these grenijis 
fe)llow. 



iSS^^^^ (:«.MsiHn alin,,s;nMl Irrhni,,M.s toMh. AnaKsis ot 'sM.IMMt. ./.m;,./ ./7.:./,. .mm./ 

(l'nn<-.Moii. K} iMhuMlM),,.! Irslin/; Sn urp X.iNnn.il Av,rv,ni. it nt Kduralin.Ml Pi n^.rs:, )!mhi ' 
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Race/Ethnicity 

Results arc prc^seMited foi^ Black, While, aiul 
Hispanic sludonts, but not lor other racnal/ 
ethnic groups bcuuuise th(; sample sizes wei-e 
not large enough topi ovide reliable estiniates. 
Classifications of students' i-aee/ethnicity are 
based on their i^esponses to two questions: 

1. Ai eyou 

A. American IndicUi oi^ Alaskan Native 

B. Asian or Pacific Islander 

C. Black 

D. White 

E. Other (What?) 

2. Are you Hispanic? 

A. No 

B. Yes, Mexi(uin, Mexican Ameiucan, or 

Chicano 

C. Yes, Puei to Rican 
U. Yes, Cuban 

E. Yes, othei' Spanish/Hispanitj 
(What?) 



StucUnits who chose any of the "yes" 
r(?sponse options in (juestion Z wcvv. classi- 
fied as Hispanic. 



Gender 

'Vho. Nation s Report Card analyzes and 
i^epoi'ts I'csults for males anci females. 

Region 

Foi- I mporting purposes, the country is di- 
vided into four I'c^gions: Noi theast, South- 
east, Centi-al, and West shown in the map 
below. 
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The Writing Bacl^ground Factors 



As previously noted, students participating in the wiiting trend assessments were asked to 
answer a series of questions on their attitudes toward writing, the value they placed on writing, 
and their instructional experienc(\s. Responses to these questions were used to create the five 
composite factors presented in Chapter Three: Value Placed on Writing; General Attitudes 
lV)ward Writing, Personal and Social lJs(^s of Writing, Revising Strategies, and I'eacher Feed- 
back on Writing. 'I'he questions included in each factoi^ ai e provided belo'A/. 



Overall Value Placed on Writing (GradeB 8 and 11) 

How often is each of the following sentences true for you? 
Writing helps me to think more cleai ly 
Writing helps me tell others what I think. 
Writing helps me tell others how I feel about things. 
Writing helps me understand my own feelings about things. 
People who write well have a bettei^ chance of getting good jobs. 
People who write well are moi^e influential. 

General Attitudes Toward Writing (Grades 4; 8; and 11) 

How often is each of the following sentences true for you? 
I like to write. 
I am a good writer. 
People like what I write, 
I write on my own outsule of school. 

If I didn't have to write r school, I wouldn't write anything. 

Personal and Social Uses of Writing (Givides H and 11) 

How often do you write each of the following things? 
L(Hters to fri(jnds or r(^latives 
Notes and niessagc^s 

Stories or poems tliat ar(5 not schoolwork 



( 



Revising Strategies (Grades 4; 8; and 11) 



How often do you do each of the; following to make your papers better? 
MoV(^ some sentences or paragraphs to different parts of the paper 
Add new ideas or information. 
Take out parts of the paper that you don't like. 
Change some words for other words that you like better. 
Correct mistakes in spelling. 
Correct mistakes in grammar. 
Correct mistakes in punctuation. 
Rewrite almost all of the paper. 
Throw out the first paper and start again. 

Teaclier Feedbaclc on Writing (Grades 4; 8; and 11) 

How often does the teacher do each of the following things 
with your writing? 

Mark the mistakes in your paper. 
Write notes on your paper. 
Point out what you did well. 
Point out what you did not do well. 

Make suggestions about what you should do the next time you write. 
Show an interest in what you write. 
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DATA APPENDIX 



THE FOLLOWING DATA 1 ABLES supploment the information presented in this 
report. The first section provides the primary trait and holistic scores for 
A each item included in the 1984 to 1988 wi iting trend assessment. The second 
section presents information on average writing proficiency (based on the Average 
Response Method analyses previously described) and percentile distributions for 
students in each grade. The tliird section includes additional information on stu- 
dents' writing mechanics. 

The final section contains figures reproduced from Writing lYends Across the 
Lecade: 1974'1984; these provide information on trends in students' wi iting achieve- 
ment based on the earlier NAEP assessments. 



Grade 4: Percentages of Students at Each Score Point, Means, and 
Standard Errors for items Scored by Primary Trait and Hoiistic MstbctJs 



PUNTS: PRIMARY TRAIT 

Not Unsatis- 

Rate<i factory 

(0) (1) 

1984 1.4(0.4) UV7(1.4) 

1988 1.3(0.6) 16.0(1.4) 

XYZ COMPANY: PRIMARY TRAIT 

(0) (1) 

1984 3.8 (1.2) [iO.\ {'A.6) 

1988 2.8(0.4) 52.8(1.8) 

SPACESHIP: PRIMARY TRAIT 

(0) (1) 

1984 6.9(1.1) 30.0(1.8} 

1988 5.2(0.6) 33.2(1.3) 

SPACESHIP: HOLISTIC 

(0) (1) 

1984 8.8(1.0) ^^.0.8(1.4) 

1988 6.8(0.6) 19.8(1.4) 



Mean 

19fi4 16 (0.04) 

1988 2.26 (0.04) 

RADIO STATION: PRIMARY TRAIT 



(0) (1) 

1984 6.9(1.0) 130 0(1.9) 

4.8(0.7) 40.6(1.4) 

APPLEBY HOUSE: PRIMARY i RAIT 

(0) (1) 

198/1 4.:.';{i.i) (ZA) 

VJm 2.2(0 6) ^4.6 (1.3) 

FLASHLIGHT: PRIMARY TRAIT 

(0) (1) 

\9M 0.9(0 3) -.V.l^) {?.:]} 

m<] 17(0.6) 33 2(2 5) 

FLASHLIGHT: HOLISTIC 

(0) (1) 

VM) V.tMl.l) 10 /(I. (J) 

1988 2.0(0 6)* H O (12) 



Mean 

\0m 3.1.^(0.07)* 



Minimal Adequate Elaborated 

(2) (3) (4) 

43.8 (2.:^) 40.0 (2.2) [Not 

42.5 (1.6) 40.2 (1.8) Applicable] 

(2) (3) (4) 

8.6(1.2) :r/5(2 3) (Not 

8 7 (0.9) 35.6 (1.9) Applicable] 

(2) (3) (4) 

43.1 (2.2) 19 / (1.4) 0.3 (0.2) 

36.7 (1.6)* 23.7 (1,7) 1.2 (0.4) 

i«) (3) (4) 

.32.8 (1.5) 23..S (1..5) 11. 3(1-1) 

33.0(1.4) 24.8(1.5) 13.2(1.3) 

(2) (3) (4) 

31.7 (2.2) 11.3 (1.6) 0.1 (0.1) 

33.5 (13) 15.1 (1.2) 0.0 (0.0) 

(2) (3) (4) 

5i0.H (2.;^) 10.2 (1.3) 0 0 (0.0) 

49.5 (1.4) 23.7 (1.7)* 0.0 (0.0) 

(2) (3) (4) 

5^6 (2 0) 8!.i (1.5) ^.^ : (0 2) 

50.9(2.5) K18(2.0)* 0 4(0.4) 

(2) (3) (4) 

V?. '/ <1.H1 y'M) (I Ml {1..S) 

24.H (1 9) 27.9 (18) 21 ' (1.7) 



Minimal Adequate 

or Better or Better 

(2.3.4) (3.4) Mean 

8.3.9(1.6) -- 2.22(0.03) 

82.7 '1.7) - • 2.22(0.03) 

(2.3.4) (3,4) Mean 

46.1 (2.4) 1.80 (0.05) 

44.3(1.8) - 1.77(0.04) 

(2,3.4) (3,4) Mean 

63.1 (2.2) 20.0 (1.4) 1.77 (0.04) 
61.6(1.1) 24.9(1.7)* 1.82(0.02) 

(S) (6) (4,S.6) 

2.3(0.6) 0 4(0.4) 14.0(1.2) 

1.8(0.5) 0.7(1.3) 15.7(1.3) 

(2,3,4) (3.4) Mean 

A3.\ (2.0) 11 4 (1.6) 1.48 (0.03) 

48.6(1.6)* 15.1 ((.2) 1.59(0.03)* 

(<!.3.4) (3,4) Mean 

67 0 (2 5) 16.2 (1.3) 1.79 (0.04) 

73.2 (1.1)* 23.7 (1.7)* 1.95 (0.02)* 

(2,3,4) (3,4) Me,in 

6'^ 2 (>\4} 8 6 (1 5^ 1,71 (O.O/i) 

65.1 |2.7) 14.3 (2 0)* 1.78 (0.04) 

(5) (6) (4,S,6) 

10 3(1.5} 4:M0.9) :M.0(2 4) 

10.5 (1.3) 5.8 (0 7) 37 4 (2.4) 



*5hows st.ili'.tK Jily . *j'Mfir,uit (IiHpumu*' bi.Hv/e<Hi yoHfi" ,)t the Oli U.'vd J.u kKiiifrd ',tM[ti!('i(l dinf^ mv ()iC'>L'nlr{j /i parpnl!i{y,(V'-,. 
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Grade 8: Percentages of Students at Each Score Point, Means, and 
Standard Errors for Items Scored by Primary Trait and Holistic Methods 



RECREATION OPPORTUNITY: PRIMARY TRAIT 

Not Unsativ Minimal 

Rated factory Minimal Adequate Elaborated or Better 

(0) (1) (2) (3) {A) (2.3.4) 



Adequate 
or Better 
(3,4) Mean 



I98fl 



?..?.{()■/) 



A l G {?. b) 
W?. \\ (17) 



40. S {2 i\) 
37.4 (1?) 



'^ i\ (1 4) 
12 (0.9) 



0 ?. (0.^) 
0 1 (0 I) 



!)0 ?. {?. 7) 
44.6 (1 7) 



97(1.4) 
'I.?. (0.9) 



\ .m ((].04) 

1.49 (0.0?)* 



RECREATION OPPORTUNITY: HOLISTIC 



(0) 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(S) 



(6) 



(4.S.6) 



1984 
1988 



W 7 (0.7) 
2.9 (0 [i)* 



8 :] (O.H) 
6.9 (0 9) 



17..S [\:.\] 



?S) ?. (l .fi) 
28.4 (1.4) 



107, (1.0) 
M.I (1.0) 



4.0 (O.S) 
?.9 (0.5i) 



39 X ( ) H) 
43.9 (1.6) 



1984 
19R8 



Mean 

3.0G (O.OIj) 
3,20 (O.OS)* 



FOOD ON THE FRONTIER: PRIMARY TRAIT 
(0) (1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(2.3.4) 



(3.4) 



Mean 



1984 



o.y (0.4) 

0.6 (0,3) 



19.2 (1.8} 
20,9 (1.7) 



71.3 (1.7) 
65.7 (1.8)* 



f>,S (1.4) 
12.S (1.3)* 



0.2 (0.1) 
0.3 (0.1) 



80 0 |i ,9) 
78.^3 (1.7, 



8.7 (1.4) 
12.8 {1.3)* 



\ m (0.03) 
1.91 (0.03) 



FOOD ON THE FRONTIER: HOLISTIC 



(0) 



M) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(5) 



(6) 



(4.5.6) 



1984 
1988 



3.8 (0 ()) 
1.2 (0.5)* 



10 0 (0 8) 
12.4 (1.4) 



2! W (1.3) 
21. (1.3) 



29 7 (! 0} 

30 5) (1.4) 



23 3 (1.1) 
22.1 (1.7) 



8 9 (0.9) 
7.9(1.2) 



2 9 (C) (i) 
4.4 (0.7) 



3'iO (1 4) 
34.5 (2.1) 



1984 
19Wi 



Mean 

2.97 (0.0!i) 
3 02 (O.CXi) 



DISSECTING FROGS: PRIMARY TRAIT 
(0) (1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(2.3.4) 



(3.4) 



Mean 



1984 
198^^ 



1.0 (0 4) 14 4 (1.4) 

0 8(0.21 16 9(1."/) 



73 9 ( I 8) 
£=5.9 (1.9)* 



10 4(12) 
113.9 (11)* 



0 2 (0 2) 
0.4 (0.2) 



84. (M 1.4) 
82.2 (17) 



10 {) (1.2) 
16.3 (1.1)* 



1.94 (0.n2) 
1.98 (0.02) 



XYZ COMPANY: PRIMARY TRAIT 
(0) 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(2.3,4) 



(3.4) 



Mean 



19B4 



0 0(0 0) !,') /( 1 . 4 1 

0 3(0 2) 214(1.4)* 



11.9 (1 W) 



72 :i (1 Di 
70.7 (1.4) 



(Not 
Appiir^ible] 



84 :-i (1 1) 
78.3 (1 . )* 



2 .'37 (0.03) 
2.49 (0 03) 



RADIO STATION: PRIMARY TIWIT 

(0) (1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(^) 



(2.3,4) 



(3,4) 



Ntean 



1981 
1988 



0 2 10 2) 2/ 2(1 7 1 

0(3(0 2) 3."S4(i:i)* 



418(1 8.! 
40.8 ( 1 .6) 



.30 2(19) 
24 8 (l.Ol* 



0(i {()?.] 
0 4 (0 2) 



72 0(1 7) 



M)! (1.9^ 
2L3 3 (10)* 



2 04 (0 03) 
1 91 (0.02)* 



APPLEBY HOUSE: PRIMARY TRAIT 

(0) (1) 



(2) 



(3) 



(4) 



(2.3.4) 



(3.4) 



M^an 



1984 
1988 



0 4 (O.M 
0 3 (0.2) 



10 2 (1 M 



4.1 (<Mi 
.10 9 ( 1 8) 



4 1.3 W 4! 
47 4 (1 r,) 



1 h {{) 111 
I 3 (0 3, 



MO 0 - I .M) 

fin s ( 1 1 ) 



4'; 8 c: 41 

48 7 ( 1 ,8) 



2,.T/ {{) O.-i) 
2 .39 (0,02) 
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Grade 11: Percentages of Students at Each Score Point, Means, and 
Standard Errors for Items Scored by Primary Trait and Holistic Methods 



RECREATION OPPORTUNITY: PRIMARY TRAIT 
Not Unwtls- 
Rated factory 
(0) (1) 



1988 



o n (OA) 

?..9 {OA)' 



0 i'dA) 
29.3 (1.6) 



RECREATION OPPORTUNITY: HOLISTIC 



1988 



1088 



(0) 

3.9 (0 7) 
1.4 (0.^)* 

Mean 

XAn (0 0.'i) 
3.(50 (0.04) 



(1) 

3 8 (0.!i) 
3.1 (0.7) 



FOOD ON THE FRONTIER: PRIMARY TRAIT 
(0) (1) 



1984 
198^3 



l (0.7) 
1 .S (0.4) 



13.(3 (1 li) 
8.7(1.2)* 



FOOD ON THE FRONTIER: HOLISTIC 



1984 

mm 



1984 



(0) 

^:/ [0.1]) 

1.0 (0.3)* 

Mean 

3 fiO (0.0^)) 
3.!31 (0()f)) 



(1) 



!).!) (0,9) 

s.:^ (0 9) 



SPACE PROGRAM: PRIMARY TRAIT 

(0) (1) 



1984 
191^^ 



!;.8 (1,1) 

32 (0.!i)* 



14, li (1.8) 

r/.s {!.[)) 



JOB APPLICATION: PRIMARY TRAIT 

(0) (1) 



1984 
1988 



14 (0 4) 
1.3 (0 4) 



14.4 (1 7) 
8 (0 8) 



APPLEBY HOUSE: PRIMARY TRAIT 



1984 



(0) 

0 8 (O.-^j 



BIKE UNE: PRIMARY TRAIT 
(0) 



1984 
198^:^ 



I / If) 

0 9 (9 4) 



(1) 

10 n (1.3) 

8,9(1 .) 



(1) 

y/.). / {?. 1) 



Minimal 
(2) 

r)6.8(3 0) 
47,3 (l.:i)* 



(2) 

10.3 (1.1) 
1 1.4 (1.1) 



(2) 

71.4 (1.7) 
V -.7 (l.fi) 



(2) 

13 1 (0.9) 
1X0 (1 0) 



(2) 

!i4,V ly 4) 
(2.0) 



(2) 

{?..0) 
17!3 (1.4) 



(2) 

■J7 0(18) 



(2) 

4i' 7 {■/ /) 
48 1 {?. 01 



Adequate 
(3) 

18.3 {?..?.) 
19.7 (1. /) 



(3) 

?.9. \ (1.4) 
;M.7 (1.4)* 



(3) 

1X8(1 3) 
13.7 (1.1) 



(3) 

X!) 0 ( 1 i)} 
Zd3 (1.4) 



(3) 

?']h (1,8) 
Xfi,9 (1 6) 



(3) 

ti:i4 {?.]) 

(34.4 il 9) 



(3) 

,'jf) !; (1 7) 

''^y. n (X.I) 



(3) 



;-'4 :^ i , 

XI 0 i1 '3) 



Elaborated 
(4) 

0 3 (0.3) 
0.8 (0.?.) 



(4) 

33.3(1.7) 
39.8 (1 3)* 



(4) 

0,G iu.4) 
O.S (O.ii) 



(4) 

30.8 II . X) 
34.4 (1.6) 



(4) 

1 :i {OA) 
1.0 (0.3) 



(4) 

X.7 (O.G) 
4 1 (0.9) 



(4) 

X 1 (0 71 
1.3 (0 4) 



(4) 

n iT) .1} 
0 3 (0 n 



Minimal 
or Better 
(2.3.4) 

73.13 {X.S) 
67.8 (1.6) 



(S) 

14.4 (1!) 
16.3 (1.1) 



(2.3.4) 

84.8 (l.fi) 

89.9 (l.X)* 



(J») 

U34 (.1) 
15.5 (l.X) 



(2.3.4) 

79 (i (X.X) 
79.4 ( 1 (5) 



(2.3.4) 

84 3 ( 1 .(i) 
8^3.9 (1 0) 



(2.3.1) 

m :i (1.3) 

m A (l .X) 



(2.3.4) 

(i7 0 (1 7) 
69 4 (X !) 



Adequate 
or Better 
(3.4) Mean 

1(3 6 (X.O) 1.98 (0.04) 
20.5 (1.7) 1.86 (0.03) 



(6) 

8.x (0.9) 
3.3 (0.6) 



(3.4) 

13.4 {1.3) 
14.2 (l.X) 



(6) 

6.1 (1.1) 
3.5 (0.6) 



(3.4) 

X4,8 (1,8) 
X7.9 (1.6) 



(3.4) 

1.38 0 iX.l) 
f3^J.4 (1 7) 



(3.4) 

I'u' 6 { 1 .9) 
5:3.3 (X.X) 



(3.4) 

X4.n fjj.i) 
XI. 4 (1 !i) 



(4.5.6) 

5X8(1.7) 
59.3 (1.7)* 



Mean 

1,9'/ (0.03) 
2.03 (0.02) 



(4.5.6) 

!i3.3 (1.8) 
53.5 (2.1) 



Mean 

X.OO (0.04) 
X.05 (0.03) 



Mean 

X.54 (0.03) 
X.57 (0.03) 



Mean 

X 41 fOO.]] 
X 44 (0.03) 



Mean 

1,1)1 (0 0.]) 

1.90 {oxr.i) 



Average Response Method (ARM) Means, Standard Deviations, 
and Percentiles of Writing Distributions with Standard Errors 



GRADE 4 

NATION 
MMn 

•^^d, D«vlation 
P«rcentltAs V) 

10 

?.s 

50 
75 
90 
95 

MALE 
Mean 

Std. Deviation 
Perccntllfts 5 

10 
23 
50 
75 
90 
95 

FEMALE 
Mean 

Std. Deviation 
Percentiles 5 

10 

50 
75 
90 
95 



GRADES 

NATtON 
Mean 

Std, Deviation 
Percentiles !3 

10 

50 
75 

95 

MALE 
Mean 

Std. Deviation 
Percentiles 5 

10 

?3 

50 
75 
!}() 
95 

FEMALE 
Mean 

Std. Deviation 
Percentiles S 



liO 
7:1 

:k) 

9.5 



1984 



170.5 (1.7) 
47.5 (15) 
89.5 (3.2) 

108.1 (3.5) 

138.6 (2.9) 
1714 (1.8) 
ZO:.Z (1.5) 
2?Jy ■■' (?..5) 
246.U ^5.0) 



165.0 (2.7) 

46.7 (1.3) 

86.8 (5.5) 
104.3 (3.5) 
133.0 (3.9) 
166 4 (4.8) 
197.2 (2.3) 

225.0 (2.0) 

239.1 (5.9) 



176.7 (1.9) 
47.7 (2.1) 
92.1 (4.2) 

112.5 (4.5) 
145.9 (.5.8) 

179.8 (1.9) 
209.0 (3.7) 
23/1.4 (3.8) 
251.2 (4.5) 



1984 



212.4 (1.4) 
^15.3 (1.1) 

136.3 (3.0) 
15.13 (2.2) 

182.5 (1.. 3) 
213.1 (1.7) 
2'i:i6 (1.8) 
269.'1 (3.2) 
2B5.3 (3.8) 



204.5 (V.A) 
AW A (2 .1) 

127 0 (4.7) 
l'i:) 9 (G.O) 
175 2 (.3,9) 
20.5.4 (2.4) 
23Ij 7 (.3.(i) 

261.6 (4.6) 
277.3 (5.3) 



220.5 (I,!)) 
4;i.7 (1.5) 
14B 7 (3.3) 

{A. 0 

190 6 (1 li) 
221 6 (3.0) 
250 ; (2 6) 
2/'i9 (M (J) 
290.3 (4.6) 



1988 



173.3(1.3) 
43.4 (1.1) 
101.4 (2.5) 
116.9 (2.0) 
143.6 (1.6) 

174.4 (2.2) 

203.5 (2.0) 
228.5 (2.5) 
243.3 [32) 



1984 



1988 



WHITE 



Mean 


177.2 


(1.9) 


180.0(1.6) 


Std. Deviation 


45.7 


(2.0) 


41.8(1.1) 


Percentiles 5 


99.2 


(3.9) 


110.2(2.7) 


10 


116.9 


(3.3) 


126.0 (2.1) 


25 


146.3 


(2.7) 


151.6(1.7) 


50 


179.2 


(2.5) 


181.0 (2.5) 


75 


208.6 


(2.8) 


208.7 (2.0) 


90 


234 0 


(3.9) 


232.6 (3.4) 


95 


25v..2 


(6.5) 


247.6 (4.5) 





BLACK 






164.3 (1.9) 


Mean 


148.2 (4.0) 


150.7 (3.1) 


42.5 (1 .2) 


Std. Deviation 


47.0 (2.4) 


42.4 (1.6) 


93.7 (2.5) 


Percentltes 5 


69.9 (9.1) 


81.1 (8.4) 


109.7 (2.5) 


10 


86.6 (7.0) 


96.0 (5.8) 


135.0 (1.7) 


25 


115.7 (5.41 


121.8 (5.1) 


165.6 (2.4) 


50 


149.5 (6.0) 


150.5(2.8) 


194.4 f2.6) 


75 


180.8 (4.2) 


179.2 (2.8) 


218.7 (3.5) 


90 


208.0 (5.9) 


206.2 (4.4) 


232.7 (4.9) 


93 


224.7 (13.1) 


220.4 (4.9) 




HiSPANtC 






1132.4 (1.6) 


Mean 


VolSj (4.5) 


162.2 (3.6) 


42.5 (1 .4) 


Std. Deviation 


48.0 :2.5) 


43.1 (1.4) 


1 10.6 (4.0) 


Percentiles 5 


80.9 (17.3) 


93.5 (5.4) 


127.3 (2.4) 


10 


96.3 (8.1) 


106.9 (3.9) 


154.1 (2.1) 


25 


125.3 (5.2i 


131.2 (4.6) 


183.0 (1.8) 


50 


160.4 (5.4) 


101.7 ;5.9) 


21 1 .7 (2.0) 


75 


190.2 (6.6 


191.5 (7.4) 


236.6 (2.3) 


90 


217.6 (7:)) 


217.9 (5.5) 


251.9 (5.6) 


95 


230.1 (5.5) 


2J4.5(6.1) 






1984 


1908 


















2W3.2 (0.8) 


Mean 


217 9 (1 5) 




40.1 (0 9) 


Std. Deviation 


43.8 (1.3) 


39.5 (0.9) 


MOO(i.^i) 


Percentiles 5 


144.6 (6.9) 


146.4(1.7) 


156.6 (2.8) 


10 


161.0 (2.3) 


162.3 (2.8) 


181.5 (1.2) 


25 


189.0 (2.0) 


18/.6(1.7) 


208.9 (1.1) 


50 


219.1 (2.2) 


213.7 (1.3) 


235.6 (1.1) 


75 


247.6 (2.4) 


240.1 (1.6) 


258.7 (1,7) 


90 


273 0 (2.4) 


262.2 (2.4) 


273.3 (1.9) 


95 


?.m).6 (3.9) 


277.2 (2.5) 




BLACK 






197.9 (1 4) 


Mean 


188 3 (4.1) 


m. \ (2.3) 


39.5 (12) 


Std. Deviation 


437 (3.6) 


.37 7 (1.8) 


1:^1.5 (3.5) 


Percentiles .5 


114 6 (6 6) 


127 2(3.8) 


146.3 (1 8) 


!0 


1.34,3 (15.5) 


141,4 (5.8) 


171,7 (2.0) 


25 


160 2 (8.2) 


165.2 (2.4) 


198.3 (1.7) 


50 


IB8.0 (8.6) 


189.9 (2.4) 


22.5 1 (2.4) 


7:i 


217 6(12.7) 


215 6 (2.8) 


2'IH..^ (2 0) 


90 


244.9 (8 7) 


?M.iS (3 7) 


261.2 (2.5) 


95 


260.9(10.4) 


251.7 (6.1) 




HISPANIC 






'iWu (1.1) 


Me^n 


194 2 (6.!)) 


107.2 (3.2) 


■18,2 (t,3) 


Std. [)evMtjon 


45.7 (4 1) 


38 7 ( 1 r>) 


i:i4,4 (^1 4) 


Percentiles l- 


121.0 (13,2) 


130.6 (8 2) 


l(>'J,5 (J-4) 


10 


\y:>.\ (7()) 


147.2 (4,4) 


I92M r.\{\) 


25 


1f^^0 (1.3 6} 


172.9 (4 9) 


?M].U (2 3) 


.50 


1U3f> (10 5) 


'f)7.9{4 7) 


244.0 (I.!)) 


75 


22!i3 (10 1) 


22:V4 ((5.6) 


2C/.I (2.5) 


f)0 


;".4 ! (!),7) 


24'1 A |,j,9) 


280.0 (3.9) 


95 


?.m.i^ (12.1) 


2.58.8 C.vl) 



.i;Kkkf)ifc(l st^uxitWd Oiror:, ,ho ()((.'.s(>nl{*(i in p.^ciithcsrs 
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Average Response Methods (ARM) Means, Standard Deviations, 
and Percentilas of Writing Distributions with Standard Errors 



i 



GRADE 11 

i 




1964 


19BB 






1!>84 


1088 


1 NATION 








WhiTF. 










; Maan 




??.3.n {?..]) 


220.7 (1 ^) 


M<^an 




229.1 


(2.1) 


225.3 1.3) 


[ Std. Deviation 


Al)2 (1.0) 


39.1 (1.2) 


Std. Deviation 


43.8 


(1.0) 


37.9 (1.4) 


1 Percentiles 


f3 


I'io. 1 (3.6) 


154. D (2.7) 


Percentiles 


5 


155.5 


{'1?.) 


161.5 (6.0) 




10 


164.0 (1.6) 


170 7 (2.1) 




10 


172.9 


(4.3) 


176.8 (2.1) 


i 

! 


25 


192.7 (1.8) 


195.8 (1.8) 




25 


200.4 


(1.6) 


200.8 (1.9) 




SO 


ZZA.O (?..3) 


221.6 (1.4) 




50 


229 7 


(^.2) 


22G.2 (1.2) 


1 


75 


2S/1.3 (P.5) 


247.3 (2.1) 




75 


259.7 


l2.8) 


250.7 (2.1) 


I 


90 


2B0.1 (3.4) 


269.6 (2 1) 




90 


284.4 


(4.9) 


273.0 (2.8) 




95 


296.3 (5.5) 


283.2 (2.6) 




95 


299.G 


(5.9) 


286.0 (2.3) 


f MALE 








BLACK 










1 Mean 




211.9 (3.0) 


211.1 (l.G) 


['^ean 




204 2 


(4.1) 


206.9 (2.6) 


! Std. Deviation 


45.3 (1.4) 


3S}.1 (1.5) 


Std. Deviation 


'15.0 


(3.9) 


38.0 (1.7) 


Percentiles 


li 


136.0 (6.2) 


145.0 (3.4) 


Pel centlles 


5 


129.0 (13.0) 


143.2 (6.5) 


1 


10 


l.%5 (3.1) 


161.3 (4.2) 




10 


146.7 (11.6) 


158.0 (3.2) 


i 


?.5 


182.0 (3.8) 


186.5 (1.9) 




25 


174.7 


(5.4) 


182.6 (4.1) 




SO 


213.0 (3.3) 


212 1 (1.5) 




50 


203.5 


(4.8) 


206.7 (2.5) 




75 


242.9 (3.7) 


237.7 (2.2) 




75 


236.8 


(5.5) 


232.1 (4.1) 




90 


?mi (3.4) 


260 4 (4.0) 




90 


261.9 (12.1) 


257.1 (4.5) 




95 


284.6 (5.9) 


274.0 (5.3) 




95 


276.1 (10.3) 


267,7 (8.0) 


! FEMALE 








HISPANIC 










i Mean 




234.5 (2.4) 


229.2 (1.4) 


Mean 




200.6 


(4.6) 


202.0 (3.2) 


Std. Deviation 


43.0 (1.3) 


37.1 (1.2) 


Std. Deviation 


45.7 


(3.1) 


41.1 (3.3) 


Percentiles 


fi 


lf>2 2 (7.6) 


167.8 (3.8) 


Percentiles 


5 


1253 (31.1) 


132.7 (8.1) 




10 


170.7 (3 8) 


182.9 (2 8) 




10 


143.5 


(9 1) 


148.4 (13.8) 




?.5 


205 5 (3.0) 


205.2 (2.1) 




R5 


169.2 


l4.2) 


176.6 (3.3) 




50 


235.1 (2 4) 


22^3.9 (Of)) 




50 


201 iJ 


(6.3) 


201.8 (3.2) 


! 


75 


2f>4.0 (2.7) 


254.5 (2.9) 




75 


:..-]0.8 


(65) 


2294 (4.5) 




90 


2«9.1 (6.2) 


275.6 (2.S)) 




90 


257.1 


(12.8) 


253.4 (5.2) 




95 


303.B (5.7) 


288.3 (3.6) 




95 


273.3 (1 1.2) 


268.1 (5.2) 
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Grammar, Punctuation, and Spelling: 
Trends In the Characteristics of Good and Poor Papers 



TdsH Accomplishment 



Overall Fluency 



Year 



Good Papers 
(Primary Trait) 
3&4 



Poor Papers 
(Primary Trait) 
1 &2 



Good Papers 
(Holistic) 
4. S.&S 



Poor Papers 
(Holistic) 
1.2.&3 



Number of woriis 



Grade 4 


ma 


51.3 (4.;^.) 


'^9 7 (1.3) 


83.3 (3.81 


29.0 (0.9) 




\9SA 


48.1 {7..\) 


^^n 1 (0.8) 


57.6 (2.4) 


29.3 (0.8) 


Ciftide 8 




109.4 (8.0)* 


m.?. l?..5) 


94,5 (2.5) 


52.3 (2.0) 






88.0 (4.7/ 


83.3 (1,9) 


97,7 (3.f3) 


49 9 (1.6) 


Grade 1 1 




i;^.V.8 ibS) 


88.1 [?.?.) 


115.4 (2.5) 


f>4.5 (2.5) 




1984 


m3 (7.2) 


83.5(1.7) 


114.6 (4.5) 


65.1 (3.1) 


Word length 












Grade A 


1908 


4.0 (0.1) 


4 0(0,1) 


4.0 (0.1) 


3.9 (0,1) 




lOfM 


3.9 (0, 1 ) 


4,0 (0, 1 / 


3.9 (0.1) 


3,9 (0.1) 


Grade 8 


1088 


A.Z (0.1) 


4,1 (0.1) 


4.1 (0,1) 


4,1 (0.1) 




1984 


4.1 (0.1) 


4.1 (0.1) 


4.1 (0.1) 


4,1 (0.1) 


Grade 1 1 


1988 


4 3 (0.1) 


4.3 (0.1) 


4.4 (0.1) 


4.2 (0,1) 




1984 


4 4 (0.1) 


4,3(0.1) 


4,4 (O.I) 


4.2 (0.1) 


Number of sentences 












Gtade A 


15)88 


3.8 (0.3) 


?. A (0 ?.) 


4.8 (0.4) 


2.3(0.1) 




1984 


3.9 (0,3) 


X 3 (0. 1 ) 


4.5 (0 4) 


2.4 (0.1) 


Grade 8 


n)m 


(i.4 (0 7) 


5.;^ (0,3) • 


7 3 (0.4) 


3.7 (0 2) 




1984 


7,4 (0,8) 


4.3 (0,?.) 


7,2 (0.5) 


3.6 (0.3) 


Grade 1 1 


19{J8 


8,7 (0,7) 


5.4 (0.2) 


7.1 (0,2) 


4.5 (0.3) 




19iM 


8,i3 (0,!3) 


5.1 (0.1) 


7.3 (0,3) 


3.9 (0.2) 


Number of words per sentence 










Gftide A 


1988 


16,0 (1.4) 


14.9 (0.7) 


15 G (1.4) 


15.3 (0.7) 




w.nA 


15 8 (0.7/ 


14,5 (0.5) 


15,5 (1.0) 


14,7 (0,4) 


Grade 8 


19H8 


20 2 {'?. '!) 


16 3 (0.5) 


15.9 (0.7) 


16.9 (0.7) 




1984 


1S.7 (0 9) 


17 3 (0.4) 


16,2 (0,7) 


17,5 (0.7) 


Grade 1 1 


19B8 


18 8 (0 6) 


18 0 (O G) 


17,G (0.4) 


18,2 (1.1) 




\9m 


18.1 (0.5) 


18.6 (0,8) 


16.5 (0.'') 


20.1 (1.3) 


Number of errors 












Grade A 




;i.l (0(3) 


5 3 (0 3) 


6.2 (0.8) 


5 0 (0 4) 




1 98'! 


(i.l (0 4) 


4.5 (0 H) 


(i4 (0 7) 


4.7 (0 2) 


(irade 8 


1 [)HH 


7 0 (t),8) 


7.0 (0.5)* 


8.6 (0 8) 


5.8 (0 3) 




19H-1 


10 4 (1 7) 


!j (3 (0 3) 


8 7 (0 8) 


5 7 (0 7) 


Grade 1 1 


1988 


8,1 (1.^) 


5 4 (0 4) 


5.7 (0 5) 


G.4 (0 8) 




19JW 


7.1 (0.7) 


5,9 (0.2) 


G.4 (0.4) 


6 5 (0 5) 


Error rate 












Gi.id.' A 


U)n,8 


10 0 (0 v>v 


0(1 81 


10 .4 (1..5) 


19 9 n.7) 






14 3(1 3] 


1 7 8 (0 9) 


1 1.9 (2.0) 


17.8 {0 8) 


Gra;I»? H 


i9ap. 


(3.fj (f) 


\V ?.[\ 4) 


1 1.4 (2,5; 


12 2 (0.7) 






(^.8) 


10.0 (0 V) 


10 1(1 2) 


12 I (1.5) 


GrcKjf 1 1 




U) 4 M 7) 


7 li (0 8) 


G 0 1 1 1 ) 


113(1 9) 




1 984 


8.7 (I .i^.) 


7.9 (0,4) 


6 7 (0 9) 


1 0 4 (0.9) 



Dal.i U)i tjiado 4 jrc basvJ on \ ()iff(M''nt witiiiq f.isk t^i.ui d.U.i fnr qr.ifir,, 8 ,u\t! 1 1 
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Trends in Sentence Errors for Good and Poor Papers 



Year 

Percentage run-on sentences 

Grade 4 
Grado 8 
Gr.r'.- 11 

Percentage fragment? 

Grade A 
Grado fl 
Grade 1 1 



1984 
1988 
1084 

\m\ 

1984 



1988 
1984 
1988 
1984 
1988 
1984 



Percentage sentences with agreement errors 

1988 
1984 
19{ia 
19H4 
1988 
1984 



Gradu 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 



Percentage awkward sentences 

1088 
11)84 
1988 
1984 
1988 
1984 



Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 



T^sk Accomplishment 

Good Papers Poor Papers 
(Primary Trait) (Primary TYalt) 



Overall Fluency 



3A4 



16.1 (A.?.) 
\33 CiO) 

6 6(1.7) 
?..B (0 6) 
3.2 (0.9) 



:V/{\2) 
3.0 (0.7) 
0,7 (0.5)* 
'/.?. (2.1) 

:iO{i.O) 

4.2 (1.5) 



1.7(0 7) 
4.9 (].[]) 
0.9 (0.5)* 
!i.a (1.6) 
?..:] (0.7) 
1.9 (0.7) 



2S.B (3 3) 

20.7 (:3,1) 
36.6 (7.2) 
23.1 (3.7) 
21.4 (1.6) 

24.8 (2.1) 



1 az 



17.[i (2.7) 
M.9 (1.7) 
8.^ ( 1 .3) 
7.S (0.9j 
AA (1.1) 
5.1 (0 8) 



S.6 (1.5) 
3.^ (0.7) 
4.2 (0 6) 
3.1 (0.5) 
2.9 (0.6) 
3.0 (0.5) 



3.9 (O B) 
3.8 (0.7) 
3.^ (O.G) 
3.0 (O.V) 
2.4 (0.5) 
3.3 (0.6) 



33.2 (3 1) 
2G.4 (2.2) 
37.9 (2.0) 
33^1 (1.8) 
2^.6 (l .G)* 
32.8 (2.0) 



Good Papers 
(Holistic) 
4. 5, a 6 



7.8 (2 1) 
13.[i (2.8) 
7.2 (1.7) 
^.9 (0.9) 
1.8 (0.^) 
3.7(1.1) 



3.6 (1.1) 
1 .6 (0.6) 
3.1 (O.G) 
3.^ (0.8) 
2.5 (0 6) 
3-1 (0.6) 



2.5 (1.3) 
4.9 (1.7) 
3.3 (0.8) 

3.6 (0.8) 
1.6 (0.3) 
2.0 (0.5) 



28.0 (^.7) 
20.6 (3..3) 

30.4 (2.0)* 

23.5 ( 
19, 
22.8 (1.6) 



" ~ 1 
Poor Papers 
(Holistic) 

1,2. as 



.6) 
^(1-6) 



20.0 (2.7) 
1G.3 (1.7) 

9.3 (1.8) 

9.4 (1.6) 

8.5 {?..5) 
8.3 (2.2) 



5.3(1.^) 
3.G (0.6) 
^.B (1.0) 
3.3 (O.B) 
3.8(1.1) 
5.8(1.5) 



3.5 (0.7) 
4.0 (0.8) 
3 2 (0.8) 
3 9(1.0) 
3.G (0.9) 
4.7(1.5) 



32.^1 (3.1 J 

25.5 (2.5) 
42.^1 (2.6) 

38.1 (2.8) 

30.6 (2.1) 

39.2 (3.9) 



Trends in Word-Level Errors for Good and Poor Papers 



Year 



Percentage misspelled word5 

G.'-ade A 
Grride B 
Grade 1 1 
Percentafjc word-choice errors 
Giadc 4 
Gf.Klu H 
{'nA(\r 1 ) 
Percentage capitalization errors 
Ctti\t]v A 
CiMde B 
Gr.ulr 1 1 



1988 
1984 
1988 
19H4 

v.m 

(984 



19{?B 
1984 
1988 
1984 
l!)M8 

mA 



vm 
wmA 
in.iB 

1984 
19HB 
1984 



Task Accomplishment 

r ■ 1 

Good Papers Poor Papers 
(Primary Trait) (Primary Tvalt) 

3&4 laz 



Overall Fluency 



4.8 (0 ay 

7.5 (0.6) 
25 (0,7) 
A 8 (0 9) 
A iC G) 
r. (0.5) 



f)..< lO 1) 
t).!) (0 1) 
0 :j If) 2) 
0 9 (0 2) 
0 B 10 3) 
0.6 (0.1) 



0 .3 {{) 1) 

0 7 (0 :\) 

0 2 (0 1)^ 

1 2 to 5) 
f) [) (0 (i) 
0 3 (0 2) 



1 1 0 (0.9) 
9.1 (0.5) 
4 A (0 3) 
3 7 (0.2) 
2.3 (0.3) 
2.5 (0.1) 



OB (0 1) 
0.9 (f) 1) 
0 9 (0 1 ) 
0 7 (0.1) 
0 7 (0 1) 
0.7 (0.1) 



I 0 (0 4) 
0 B (0 2) 
0 6 (0.2) 
0 4 (0 2) 
0 3 (0 1) 
0.2 (0 1) 



Good Papers 
(Holistic) 

4. 5. a 6 



4.4 (0.6) 

5 3 (0,9) 

3.^ (0.4) 

3 5 (0,3) 

1.7 (0,2) 

1 7 (0.2) 



0.6 (0 2) 

0 B (i) y.) 

f).B (0 2) 
0 7 (0!) 
0 !i (0 1) 
0.7 (0.1) 



0 4 (0 3) 
0.(i (0 4) 
1.0 (O.li) 
0 7 (0 2) 
0 A (0 2) 
0.3 (0.1) 



Poor Papers 
(Holistic) 
1.2. &3 



10.6 (0.9; 
9.2 (0.5) 
5.1 (0.3) 
4.5 (0.5) 
.3.3 (0 4) 
3.8 (0.4) 



0,6 (0,1) 
0,B ({),1) 
0,9 (0 1 } 
1,0 (0 2) 
1.2 U) 2]* 
0.7 (0.1) 



0.9 (0 4) 
0 B (0 2) 
O'l (0 1) 
0 6 (0.3) 
f) 6 (f) .{) 
0.2 (f).2) 



;it()V. . •.t<ifr,<-( .ii;y .'.'iiiifif .mi- iliifcrfMi; !,ptv.i . ,. .. 
iMHl on rJ different Wfduuj lask than dat.i fnt (jradei) B and 1 I 



)r - ai (111 05 level Jackkniffd st.-jnflard iMrors .ue }He5ented i:\ ()arenthe:>e!j. Data for (jrade A are 

'. n it^,\ 1 1 
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Trends in Punctuation Errors for Good and Poor Papers 



Tdisk Accomplishment 



Overall Fluency 







Good Papers 


Poor Papei^ 


Good Papers 


Poor Papers 






(Primary Trait) 


(Primary Trait) 


(Holistic) 


(Holistic) 




Year 


3&4 


1 &2 


4. 5. & 6 


1.2.&3 


Tbtal punctuation errors per 100 words 










G'ade4 


1988 


1.7 (0.2) 


3.7 [03] 


1.8 iOJ) 


3.4 (0.5) 


Gra.le 8 


nm 


1.9 (0.?.) 


3.0 (0.3) 


l.fMO.3: 


2.9 (0.2) 


1988 


1.3 (0.?.) 


1.9 (0.2) 


1.7 (0.2) 


2.0 (02) 


Grade 1 1 


1984 


l.G (0.2) 


..C ^0.1) 


1.7 (0.2) 


2.2 (0.2) 


1988 


1.9 (0.4)* 


1.9 (0.4) 


1.3 (0.1) 


2.3 (0.3) 




1984 


1>0 (0.1) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.4 (0.2) 


2.1 (0.3) 


Punctuation omitted per 100 words 










Grade 4 


1988 


1.6 (02) 


3.5 (0.5) 


1.7 (0.3) 


3.2 (0.5) 


Grade 8 


1984 


1.7(0.3) 


2.7 (0.2) 


1.8 (0.3) 


2.5 (0.2) 


1988 


1.1 [02] 


1.5 (0.2) 


1.4 (0.2) 


l.f3 (0.2) 


Grade 1 1 


1984 


1.4 (0.2) 


1.4 (0 1) 


1.3 (0.1) 


..7(0.2) 


19B8 


l.S (0.3)* 


1.5 (0.4) 


1.0(0.1) 


1.8 (0.3) 




1984 


0.7 (0.1) 


1-4 (0.1) 


1.0 (0.2) 


1,0 (0,3) 


Wrong punctuation per 100 words 










Grade A 


1^88 


0.1 (0.1) 


0.2 (0.1) 


0.1 (0.1) 


0.2 (0.0) 


Grade 8 


1!'84 


0.2 (0.1) 


0.3 (0.1) 


0.0 (0 0) 


0.3 (0.1) 


1!'88 


02 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1> 




19P1 


C.4 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.5 (0.1) 


Grade 1 1 


I98^i 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.3 (0.0) 


0.5 (0.1) 




1984 


0.3 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.5 (0,1) 



'Show:, M.it!stir;iiiy .'f|ii.fic-)ni (ii|f-.f(,r,r.> hdv/eoii v'mis M t!u- Q5 im'l. .JHckknifcd standard error:, jto [)resonlL'd ;ti paroiithoius. DjtJ f' - grade 4 <3re 
\mc(S on a different wntitic] task than data for (jr.idos 8 and 1 1 
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Grammar, Punctuation, and Spelling: 
Trends in the Characteristics of Papers by Race/Ethnicity and Gender 







Race/Ethnlclty 


Gender 




Year 


l3lacK 


White 


Male 


Female 


Number of words 












Grade 4 


1988 


31.9 (1.6)t 


37.0 (?.2) 


31.0 (1.5)1 


41.4 (3.2) 




10B4 


30.0 (?.3) 


3A2 (\2) 


29.9 (1.2)1 


37.3 (1.4) 




i^Oa 


622 (2.3)t 


73.0 (3.1) 


538.3 (2.6)1 


83.2 (3.6) 




t9{)4 


5B.0 (47.)t 


68,3 (?..l) 


538.6 (2.2)t 


74.8 (2.8) 


Kit QUC 1 1 




90.1 (3.9)* 


99.0 (3 1) 


86.7 (3.8)1 


1053.0 (3.2) 




1984 


79.3 (4.0) t 


9t5.3 (3.0) 


80.1 (2.5)t 


105.3 (3,7) 


Word length 












Grade 4 


1080 


4.0 (0.1} 


3.9 (0.1) 


4.0 (0.1) 


4.0 (0.1) 




miA 


4.0 (0.1) 


3.9 (0 1) 


3.9 (0.1) 


4.0 (O.t) 


CMde 8 


1988 


4.1 (0.1) 


4.1 fO.1) 


4.1 (0.1) 


4.1 (0.1) 




1984 


4.1 (0.1) 


4.1 (0.1) 


4.1 (0.1) 


4.1 (0.1) 


Grade 1 1 


1988 


4.3 (0.1) 


4.3 (0.1) 


4.3 (0.1) 


4.3 (0.1) 




1984 


4.3 (0.1 ) 


4.3 (0.1) 


4.3 (0.1) 


4,3 (0.1) 


Number of sentences 












Grade 4 


\<m 


?. G (0.1) 


H.9 (0,?.) 


?..53 (0 2.) 


3.1 (0.3) 




1984 


?..6 (0.4) 


?.7 (0.1) 


2.4 (0.1)1 


3.0 (0.2) 


Grade 8 


1938 


4 2 (0.3)1 


Vy.[i (0,4) 


4.2 (0.3)1 


6.3 (0.4) 




1984 


3.7 (0.3) t 


b.O (0,3) 


4.0 (0.3)1 


5.4 (0.3) 


Grade 1 1 


19KJ 


53.7 {02y 


62 (0 3) 


!3 G (0.3) [ 


6.6 (0.3) 




1984 


4.5 (0.3) t 


fi.1 (0,?.) 


4.9 (0.2)1 


6.6 (0.2) 


Number of words per sentence 










Gradp 4 


19^18 


14.^. (0.8) 


6 (0.9) 


14.2 (0.7) 


16.2 (1.1) 




1984 


!4.B (O.G) 


IS O (O.S) 


113.1 (0.6) 


I4.G (0 .5) 


Gradf 8 


19^} 


UM) (l.l)t 


lii.V (0.6) 


lfi.G(0 8) 


1G.5 (0.5) 




1984 


U)3 


1G.3 (0.4) 


1H.2 (0.8)1 


16.0 (0.4) 


Grade 1 1 


19W) 


17.9 (0.7)* 


1«.0 (0.!)) 


Ui.2 (0 7) 


17.4 (0.5) 




1984 


H0.3 (0.8)1 


17.6 (O.G) 


19.2 (0.9)1 


17.0 (0.5) 


Number of errors 












Grade 4 




Fi f) (0.4) 


53 3 (0 4) 


4 9 (0.5) 


5.6 (0.3) 






(3.4 (O.iJ)t 


4 3 (0^) 


4,7 (0,3) 


5 2 (0 3) 


Grado B 




7 0 (0 S) 


G 7 (0 5) 


6 3 (0 4) 


7 B (0.7) 




19H4 


62 [0 !)) 


fj 3 (0 7) 


f3 0 (0 13) 


G,G (0.6) 


Grade 1 1 


wm 


GG(0.!i) 


13.S (0 !3) 


6 1 (0 (3) 


5 9 (0 G) 




1984 


6.7 (0.6) 


S.R (0.2) 


6 1 (0.2) 


6 2 (0.3) 


Error rate 












Gr.idp 4 


19Mi3 


^^0 / (1.!)) 


<7 2 (1 9) 


20 I (2.2) 


15,3 (1.2) 




1984 




14.3 (0 7) 


18 1 (I 4) 


11)5 (0 0) 


(ircidp n 


I9HB 


1 1 7 (O.S) 


U) 7 (0.7) 


1^1 (OH) 


11 5 (>M) 




19H4 


13 M {I ?.) 


100 (! ?.) 


1 1 .3 (t,;'. 


9,G (0 0) 


Gradf' 1 1 


IffMM 


H (1 (f) H) 


7.J (1 2) 


Hfl(1 .')) 


7 5(1 4) 




1984 


10.4 (1 S)l 


G 0 (0.3) 


a. 5 (0,13)1 


6 9 (0.5) 



*Sfiow;. stdtistically jirimfK -inl (jilfi.'iciir c ho|'.v<\^Fi yv w- ,\\ Un- 05 Ifvci 

t.';ho.v. :jt.jh .tir ,iiiy ■..ujniliL.int diffcitMu t;i.'tv.'JMMi sii jgroijp, within ytvir ,)t tlie .05 Ir.'vet {[Wiu k t oinp.ircfj with White, nuile 
cornf);]i(<1 v.'itli {('in,i!('l 

.Itickkdifcd st.ind.Kd I'Mors Mr [iri'-.^nti'd ,n \) ifiMitli ^'.c , 

Oiita for ^jrade 4 aie Ij.ist.ul on .i dilfrrcnt v^iitiny ta'k tti<irt fia^:i fo; t)i.i(U's M -ind I j 



Trends in tt^e Use of Sentence Types by Race/Ethnicity and Gender 



Year 

Percentage run«on sentences 

Grade,, 

Percentage sentence fragments 



Race/Ethnlclty 
White Black 



Gender 



Male 



Gradr A 



Grade 1 



1988 
1984 
1988 
1984 
1988 
1984 



Percentage sentences with aqreement errors 



Grade 4 



Grade 8 



Grade 1 1 



198H 
1984 
1988 
1984 
1988 
1984 



Percentage awkward sentences 

Gr.i. , 



Grade 8 



Grade 1 1 



)9m 
19f34 
1088 
1984 
1988 
1984 



18.7 (.-1 1) 
12.7 (k ') 
11.3 t 
7.7 {?..A) 

«t (t.7) 



A.9 (1.3) 
^1.7 (1.5) 
4.1 (0.9) 
^1.9 (l.'l) 
'll (1 0) 

5.(5(1. ur 



8,R 
tO.3 

7.7 (1.8) 
.'3.7 (1.3) 
5.1 (0.9) 
3.6 (0.9) 



39.5 (3.6)! 
AGA 

A9.A (5.0) t 
3I.0('f^.1)t 
38.1 (5,1) 



18.0 (2.7) 
llj.O (1.5) 
5.7 (0.9) 
5.7 (0.8) 
3G(1.1) 
5.0 (0.8) 



4.9 (1.3) 
3.0 (O.G) 
'l.l (0.7) 
3.4 (0.6) 
2.3 (0.5) 
2.6 {Q.A) 



2.1 (0.7) 
3.0 (0.7) 
2.5 (0.6) 

3.2 (0.7) 
1.5 (0 4) 
2 8 (0.6) 



26.8 (2.7) 
20.^1 (2.1) 
3^1.9 (2.0)* 
29.1 (1./) 
20 8 (1/7) • 
28,3 (1.8) 



17.3 (3.6) 
]A.A (2.1) 

9.2 (2.0) 
8.6 (l.'l) 
'v7(1.7) 

5.3 (1.2) 



5.5 (1.5) 
3 5(1.0) 
4.5 (1.1) 

3.8 (0.9) 
2.7 (0.5) 

3.9 (0.8) 



3.-1 (0.9) 
3.5 (0.8) 

3.0 (0.6) 

3.1 (0.8) 
?..A (0.6) 
4.1 (1.0) 



33.^ (3.8) 
25.^1 (2.6) 
39.9 (2.7) 
3A.A {2.A] 
2). A (1.6)f 
35.1 (2.5)1 



Female 



16.8 (2.2) 
17.2 (2.2) 
7.5(1. 'I) 
6.0 (1. 0) 
2 6 (0.6) 
^4 (1.0) 



4.5 (i.n 
3.1 (0.6) 
3 6 (0.7) 
3.^ (0.6) 
-^.1 (0.8) 

2.6 (0.5) 



3.1 (0.9j 
4.7 (1.1) 
3.-1 (0 3) 

3.7 (0.9) 
2.3 (0.6) 

1.8 (0.3) 



28.8 (2.3) 
2-1.1 (2.2) 
35.7 (2.2)* 

29.7 (1.7) 

20.8 (1.7)* 
27.5 (2.0) 



Trends in Word-Level Errors by Race/Ethnicity and Gender 



Year 



Race/Ethnlclty 
White Black 



Gender 



Male 



Female 



Percentage misspelled words 

Grade A 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 ! 
Percentage word^cholce errors 
Grade A 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 
Percentage capitalization errors 
Grdtio 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 



19ti8 
1984 
MK^8 
U»)4 

1988 
19B4 



1 9Wj 
1984 
1988 
1984 
1988 
1984 



1988 
1984 
19H8 
1984 
1f?88 
1904 



9.2 (0.8) 
10 3 (1.0) 

4 0 {0.3) 
'I.I (0.5) 

2.3 (0.3) 
2.5 (0.3) 



1.0 (0 2) 
2 0 (0.4) 
1 3 fO.2) 
1 4 (0 ^1) 
1 1 (0 2) 
1 2(0.2) 



0 5 (0. 1 \ 
\ G (0 (■)) 
0 3 (0.1)* 
0 / (0 2) 
0 ,] (0 1) 
0.5 (0.3) 



9.2 (1 0) 
7 7 (0.6) 
'I 2 (0 3) 
3.8 (0.3) 
2.1 (0.3) 

2.3 (0.1) 



0 2 (0 1) 
0.5 (0 1) 
0 / (0 1 ) 
OG (0.1) 
O.fi (0 1) 
0.6 (0 1) 



0 9 (0 -1) 
rj G (0,1) 
0 5 (0 2) 
0 6 (0 .3) 
0 A (0.2) 
0 2 (0 1) 



10.0 (1.1) 
9 7 (0.8) 
5.0 f:;.3) 
-1.5 (0 4) 
2 6 (0.4) 
2.9 (0.2) 



0 6 (0. 1 ) 
0 7 (0.1) 
0 8 (0 1) 

0 7 (o.n 
o.y (0.1) 

0 7 (0.1) 



I 1 (0 5) 
0 (0 2) 
0 5 (0 2) 
0.7 (0.3) 
0.-1 (0 2) 
0.2 (0.1) 



8 3 (0,7) 
7 6 (0 5) 
3 7 (0 71) 
3.2 (0 3) 
2.0 (0 3) 
2.0 (0.2) 



0 7 (0.1) 
0 9 (0.1) 
0 9 (0,2) 
0,8 (0 1) 
0 8 (0 1 ) 
0.7 (0.1) 



0 4 (0 1 ) 
0.7 (0 2) 
f) V (0 4) 
0 4 (0 2) 
0,!i (0 2) 
0 2 (0 1 ) 



*Shuw:> stdti'jficaliy :.;fjniliLaiil diflf.-ii'r.i.f? l)(:»>A(:.iii yf.Mi -. .n tiir .0!) k'.rl 

1Sh(jv;, '.jt'Jtii.tKaiiy s:')ii!fi(ant difference between !>ulK)roup.; v/illJin ye.'r p.\ the 0I> level (HI.it k njrnp.ncd wilh VVhiti'. uiaie 
cornp;^rt d 'i;\\n iimiuiIl') 

J.ukknitt.'d standard errors are presented in parentfieses. Oala foi (jrade A are !'a>cd on a dilfeient wrtlimj td:,k th.in data for grades 
8 and 11. 



Trends in Punctuation Errors by Race/Ethnicity and Gender 



Race/Ethnlctty 



Gender 



Year 



Total punctuation errors per 100 words 

Grade 4 

Grade 1 1 



193a 

1988 
1984 
1988 
1984 



Punctuation omitted per 100 words 

Grade A 
Grade 8 
Grade 1 1 



1088 
1984 
19H8 
1984 
1988 
1984 



Wrong punctuation per 100 errors 

Grade 4 1988 
1984 

Grade 8 1 9bil 

1984 

Grade 11 1988 
1984 



Black 


White 


Male 


Female 


4.7 (O.f^ 


2.8 (0.4) 


4.0 (0.6) 


2.2 (0.3) 


3.4 (0.4) 


2.5 (0.3^ 


2.8 (0.3) 


2.G (0.3) 


2.0 (0.2) 


1.7 (0.2) 


2.0 (0.2) 


1.7 (0.2) 


2.8 (0.4) 


1.7 (0.2^ 


1 9 (0 ?\ 


1 .8 (0 2) 


1.7 (0.1)^ 


1.9 (0.4) 


2.3 (0.7) 


1.5 (0.2) 


2.3 (0.2) 


1.6 (0.2) 


1.8 (0.2) 


1,:* (0,2) 


4.2 (0.7) 


2.7 (0.4) 


3.8 (0.6)* 


2.1 (0.3) 


2.9 (0.4) 


2.2 (0.2) 


2.4 (0.3) 


2.5 (0.3) 


1.7 (0.2) 


1 .4 (0.2) 


l.G (0.2) 


1.3(0.1) 


2.5 (0.4) 


1.2 (0.1) 


1.5 (0.1) 


1.4 (0.1) 


1.3 (0.1)* 


1.5 (0.4) 


1.9 (0.7) 


1 .2 (0.2) 


1.8 (0.1) 


1.2 (0.1) 


1,4 (0,2) 


1.3 (0.2) 


0.5 (0.2) 


0.1 (0.1) 


0.2 (0.1) 


0.1 (0.1) 


0.5 (0.3) 


0.2 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.2 (0.1) 


0.3 (0.1) 


0.3 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.4 (O.t) 


0.5 (0.1) 


0.5 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.3 (0.1) 


0,4 (0.1) 


0 4 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.5 (0.1) 


0,3 (0.0) 


0.4 (0.1) 


0.4 (0.1) 



*'ihtv.v:, :,l.iti .iciliy M'lifK ad* cMferciir.r i;otv.'cen yi.M", <if the 05 level Jackknifed standdid errors .ue presented in fwrentheser,. Data for grade 4 are 
based on a different writing tdsk than data for qrddtj, 8 and 1 ! 



Trends in 9 Year-Old Students* Writing Achievement, 1974-84 



100 



90 



80 



70 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
RAFED r.:;NIWAL OR BE1TER ON 
TASK ACCOMPLISHMENT 
(Primary Trail) 
























^ 


^'^f^f^'' 




















74 79 84j 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
RATED ADEQUATE OR BETTER 
ON TASK ACCOMPLISHMENT 
(Primary Trait) 






































PUPPY LETTEiR 


GOLDFISH 
FIREFLIES 




HOLE IN BOX 


DAL/ 


.... i : ; ,'>.^ iT 




74 79 84 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS !N 
TOP HALF OF FLUENCY SCALE 
(4,5,orG ON SIX-POINT SCALE) 
(Holistic) 






/ 




/i 


















^^^^^^^ 














74 79 84 

I— . _ — 



INFORMATIVE^ WRITING 
Bncf Description of Task 

Describe a surrealistic patnltng by Salvador Dali 
for a (riond who has never seen it. 

PERSUASIVE WRITING 
Bnof D*^scription of Tank 

Wnte i\ tetlur convincing tho landlord you shfjuld 
nntlu keep your puppy 

Wnle a letter to your favonio aur\t. lot s cmII hor 
'Aunt May " ConviiK;e hor you are old eriouyh 
to travel alone to como visit hor. 



AGPS Ai,sf;ysMt:NT 
Y(:Ans 

9.13.17 1979-84 



1974-79 
1979-04 



AGCS 



9 



imaginative; WRITING 
Brief DeriCriptian of Task 

Write a story about the picture of a girl trying 
to catch fireflies. 

What would it be like to be something besides 
a person — like ^goldfish, aiiplane. horse or tree'? 

Imagine yourself in Ihe picture of a twx with a 9.13.17 
ho'o in it and an eye peeking through the openimj. 
Describe the scone and fiow you fool al)out it 

Write a story atwut the picture of a kar>garOO 9 
jumping over a fence. 



ASSrSKMFNT 

YFrAHS 

1974-79 



1974-79 



1974-79-04 



1974-79 



NOTf; For results rofXJfted in 1979, responso'j to a give/i task wore ratmi 
«Mther for task accomplislmieni (primary trait) or fluency (holisticaliy), not 
both F or results roj>0fto(j m 1984. rosj>ons<}'i wore ratwi u:{tng both mothrxis. 
Fc;r 1974-79, the writing tasks and deLiilod results aro contained in r'AEPs 
previous writing trend reports published by the Education Cominissior of the 
Slates. 
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Trends In 13-Year-Old Students' Writing Achievement, 1974-84 



100 



90 



80 



70 



60 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
RATED MINIMAL OR BETTER ON 
TASK ACCOMPLISHMENT 
{Primary Trait) 
















RAINY DAY 


LOSS 














^^^^^^^^^^^ 











Pr:RCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
RATED ADEQUATE OR BETTER 
ON TASK ACCOMPLISHMENT 
(Primary Trait) 






























^^^^ 




LOSS 




RAINY DAY 


^^^^^^ 


74 79 84j 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN 
TOP HALF OF FLUENCY SCALE 
(4, 5. or 6 ON SIX-POINT SCALE) 

(Holistic) 


















^DESCRlPt 
















^^^^ 










74 79 84 



■ INI ORMAnVf-: WRITING AGr s ASsr!iSMrMT 
Btmi Ooscf iptionofVisk y r a n s 

D(!.scribn a "iurfualislic paifMnicj by Salvador Dali 9.13.17 1979 R4 
(or a friond who has never S{?Cfi it 

Doj^aiho a p!af;o you know abniM 'Mv.h as the 13.17 1974-79 
l-rnpir{j 5-jtato Building, a nigaf.tic who:\t fiold or 
a sports sladiuiii 

■ in-M^DUASlVliWRtllNG 
fitiof Ooscnplian of 1 1 k 

Write your priiK:i[)a! a lf;iun about thc.'oiu.' ttunt) K\ 1974-79 
In your sctioul that ^hou! I bo changed and how 
it would ifnprovo your ^;(;! ; dI 

Cofivinc.o till! principal to rjiv" )'ini [hv. rrhr;nl 13. 1979-04 

soiiSiOM ol your choice ■ rnormng or illornoon 



IMAGINATI VI: WHITINCi Afsrs ASSf;s'oM[;NT 

nricfOc script ion of Task wvm\?, 

Iinayino yoursolf m tho picture of a box wilh a 9.13.17 1974-79-84 
hole tn il and an oyu pooking through Iho opening. 
f)f33cribo the Jiconc and how you fool ntxjut it 

f'roloiid you saw i! was a rainy day Wnto ahoul 13 1974-79 
how a rainy school morriinq makes you feci 

Tf.'ll how il tools to lobo sornothtnq or 13 1974-79 

someone of ijpecial inipod.inco 

Nf)T[; I or reiiulfs reported m 1979. response:-, to a given task v/ore rated 
eith(;r Ux task accoirjplislunent (primary trait) or fluency (holislically). not 
Ixjlli I or :(j suits reported in 1984, respons«,'S were rated us my txjih methods 
f '.v 1974-/9, II le wnliny tasks and d(! tailed results an; rxintatned in NAfiP s 
iifovioiis writinq trend reports published by the Education Commission ol the 
States 
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Trends In 17-Year-Old Students' Writing Achievement, 1974-34 



PERCENTAGe OF STUDENTS 
RATED MINIMAL OR BETTER ON 
TASK ACC0MPLISHM6NT 
(Primary Trait) 




PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
RATED ADEQUATE OR BETTER 
ON TASK ACCOMPLISHMENT 
(Primary Trait) 



























h'LECTRIC BLANKF.T 


«<^-c. 1 













74 " 79 84 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN 
TOP HALF OF FLUENCY SCAI E 
(4, 5, or 6 ON SIX-POINT SCALE) 
(Holistic) 



74 79 84 



iNKOHMATivr.wmriNa 

Hnof Doscnplion of lif^k 



fJoscribo n surreaiislic (Kiinliiifj hy StOvador Dl\\\ S.13.r/ 1979-84 
for a friend who has novor .'ioon it 

WriU} a Intlcr oxplfAinituj tfial you stioiiKI not Uo 1 7 1974- 79 
hill(.'(f L»v()f y nionlh for ifm (jloctnc bl.inkct you 
nevar focoivtH) 

Dcscnb;? pI,uo you know ahoul f.ucli .k. iht^ 13,17 1974-79 
V.t\\\ha* fjiato Uufkiifuj, a yiyanlic whoat liold or 
a S()oM.'; stadniiu 

■ pf :M^UJASlV(:wf^l^!N(1 

IhiofDcscnfUion nf J,isk 

V)U\n\)t\ or oppo.'U} a pKif* to ronvurt an old lionf;p 1 7 IfVAi 79 
into i\ sUidcnt rw.roaliOfi r;(!nl{U 

CoiwiiK.n thu pffn';ipril I0fju'(.' ycni liui si !;uol 13.1 / 1979 U4 

session of your choice ■ niortumj o; aftoftioo/i. 



IMAGINAIIVl-WPITlNCi 
hfiat Doscfiplion o! T<\sk 



lin.'ujin(; yoursull in the ptc!ur(j of a twx Willi a 9,13,17 
liolo in tt and an oyo p«^fikiny throuoh thn ofXiiiinq 
DoscfiiM} tho r.conn and fiow you fool alx)Ut il 

I ook at lh<! picturn of a niork and ntako up a story 17 
alKJut how ii apfmarod ifi your noi(jhl)orfiood. 

Havo fun wnlin^ a lclt(?r to roturn your 17 
(|oId-p!atod (jra^Hj (xmlor. 



AGf.S ASr.i;SSM{;NT 
YfAFU; 

1974-79-84 



1974-79 



1974 79 



f or losult.s r(}(K)it(}d tn 1979. ros(K)nses to ()ivon task werr raUKf 
oittu.n for la^;k acconiplishnujiit ((juniaty trait) or fluoficy (hoh.slically), not 
l)olh f or rtjf.ults rijpoitod in 19H4. tnsjxjnsn!; woro ratLHf nuiiu) t)otli molh(x)s. 
f Of 1fr74-7!), tlw.' writiny tn:jk', and df^tailnd rnsults ar ' ')ntfitn(?d In NAl J^s 
pu)vioun writiiuj trond fopods p.fblishod by tlio L-ducation Commission of \Uo 
Stato:5. 
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